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the grandfather of the poet ‘IsamI, author of the 
F t 4 tT(hn’ s-SalaQn. 

‘Izzu ddin ‘IsamI was born in ^35/^237 during 
the reign of Sultan Raziya and was ninety-nine years of 
age when in 727/1327, under orders of the emperor 
Muhammad bin Tughluq he was ‘dragged’ on the road 
from Dchll to Daulacabad. He died on reaching Tilpac, 
twelve miles from Dehll. The poec ‘IsamI was then 
sixteen years old ; with his grandfather he was also 
made to travel towards Daulatabad. He reached the 
destination safely ; and remained at Daulatabad for the 
next twentyTour years in the course of which he was 
further embittered against the emperor. Attributing 
all the troubles in the country to the misdeeds of the 
emperor he became disgusted and resolved to quit 
India la order to spend the rest of his life at Mecca. 

But he dented to leave behind a souvenir in the shape 

of an ^cpic which might excel the Shah Namah of 
irdausi ; for that Shah Namah tvritten after ceaseless 
2p_phcauon of over thirty years had immortalized pagan 
Iran and covered a pre-historic and legendary period of 
three thousand six hundred and twenty years. ‘IsamI 
p anned that \ms Shah Nama-i Hind should contain the 
verified ,0^ £ the Muslim empire of Dehll, thus 
nging ui Islam as a political power in India. 
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SHaH namah-i hind 


the grandfather of the poet ‘IsamI, author of the 
FatHhu’s-Salatln. 

‘Izzu’ddin ‘Isami was born in 635/12^7 during 
the reign of Sultan Raziya and was ninety-nine years of 
age when in 7^?/ *3^7 nnder orders of the emperor 
Muhammad bin Tughluq he was ‘dragged’ on the road 
from Dehll to Daulatabad. He- died on reaching Tilpat, 
twelve miles from Dehll. The poet ‘Isami was then 
sixteen years old ; with his grandfather he was also 
made to travel towards Daulatabad. He reached the 
destination safely ; and remained at Daulatabad for the 


next twentyTour years in the course of which he was 
further embittered against the emperor. Attributing 
all the troubles in the country to the misdeeds of the 
Salm emperor hc_ became disgusted and resolved to quit 
India m order to spend the rest of his life at Mecca. 
But he desired to leave behind a souvenir ih the shape 
of an epic which might excel the Shah Namah of 
icdausl ; tor that Shah Namah' written after ceaseless 
application of over thirty years had immortalized pagan 
Iran and coveted a pte-historic and legendary period of 
t ousand six hundred and twenty years. ‘IsamI 
planned that hh Shah Nama^i ZJmd' should contain’ the 
versified story of rhe ■ Muslim empire' of Dehll. thus 
tinging in Islam as a political power in India. 
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SHAH NAMAH LABOURED 
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governor of ^urasan, became restive. Abu’l Mansur 
xeconciled himself with this rebellious governor and recog- 
nized him as an independent ruler of Ghazni. 

After the death of Alptigln in 963/332 Ghazni passed 
under the rule of his slave and general, Plrltigln the tyrant. 
During his reign the Hindu government of Kabul which 
had been viewing with jealousy the rise of the upstart 
power of Ghazni made a military demonstration on the 
frontiers of Ghazni. But the demonstrators were driven 
back by the joint forces of Plrltigln and Subuktigin who 
was another slave and general of Alptigln. However, it was 
believed that victory rested with Subuktigin alone; and the 
Turkish amirs installed him on the throne of Ghazni to the 
exclusion of Plrltigln whom they deposed. 

Born in 942/331 at Ju<j, a minor principality of 
Turkiscan, Subuktigin was taken by some Turkish raiders 

Bul^ata and sold to Abu Nasr, a merchant, who 
presented him to Alptigln. Alptigln gave him tlie hand of 
his daughter in inarriaoc. In due course Subuktioln ascended 
'0 throne of Ghazni. During his reign began that terri- 
^orial expansion of Ghazni on the borderland of India which 
provoked the Hindushahiya kingdom of Lamaghan, Kabul 
3 od the river Chinab into creating a conflagration. Since 
this kingdom spread up to Multan and Poonch and claimed 
Waibind in southern Kashmir as its capital Raja Jaipal of 

t t , * * 

3 uund resolved to stop the expansion of Gh azni. Thus 
he lit cEc flames of a war which consumed the Hindu- 
shabiya kingdom. The whole of this kingdom was, as a 
consequence, annexed to the empire of Ghazni. 

It is said that Jaipal had parried a raid which Subukti- 
n'f* bad made by making a military demonstration on the 
ftoiuicr of Gh azni. Subukti gui gave him battle near the 
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SHaH NaMAH elaborated (1 ) i8g 

brother Sul^a Shah quarrelled with him and a civil wac 

Qhor soliciting 

calt Muhammad bin Sam in order to 

help. Sultan Shah, 
the'’ 0- I i Turkistan wkerc he allied himselE with 

; ?;T- ’• *'■' ‘■''p - — » 

secured ambition was spurred; and having 

««r.f h”Z I '“ 8-“- 

ne.r 1 , marched upon Ghor and fought a battle 

in q86/ Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam 

hi A tl^is battle by 

rot er MuMzzu’ddin Muhammad Ghorl and his kins- 
n and vassals Shamsu’ddin Muhammad governor of 
Taju’ddin Harab governor of Sistan and 
^ u u ddin Aibak^— defeated Sultan Shah. Sultan Shah fled 
m the direction of Marv but his ally Bahau'ddin Tughril of 
Herat was captured and killed, and his head was presented 
to Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam at Firoz Koh. In this 
manner Herat was annexed to the Shansabania empire i„ 


from central Iran and. partly from those o£ western Iran o£ that a^re 
They called it ‘Iraq ‘Ajam in order to distinguish it from Mcsom- 
tamia— the land between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates— which 
was called ‘Iraq ‘Arab; and the same is ‘Iraq proper in modern 
geography. 

The term ‘Iraq ‘Ajam continued to be used till the inauguration 
o£ the Iranian constitution in 1324 Hijra. Then the old names of 
the provinces oflran were replaced by the significant term ..sta,,- 
and as a corollary co this tlvc old name ‘Iraq ‘Ajam fell into disuse. ’ 
1 It is scared that Qujbu’ddin Aibak was then employed as a 

steward o£ the royal stable at Ghazui. Bur the statemeut has 
remained unconfirmed. 
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PROEESSOR MIRZA MOHSIN NAMAZIE 

The unassuming but eminently endowed and gifted 
‘ALLAMA and Head of the Department of Arabic & 
Persian, Calcutta University, who took great interest in 
this work but died suddenly on 15th May, 1966, 
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with " ' ^ 

recaptured Tus. Nishapur 
c’acr^'^T ^“^^'"‘nad bin Sam o£ Ghdr 
^^^khs- and ^ ^ f ^ Tus and 

theTer f 

'WdbvtlipA ? when he was suddenly 

f>rotl!er Mu'izzu’dT M ( 599 / 1202). His younger 
*f°«<=iruaael- ^“h^^^mad Ghori who ascended the 

"’“^dercd in r"/ 

SJiWddrnML 

^^“'^anunaa U Ghiyasu’ddln 

^«'Snl in T a Shansabania empire whose 

west ‘be 

bom the n ° boundary of ‘Iraq «Ajam and 

‘dwindled - Hotmuz on the Persian Gulf 

Mahmud kingdom under Ghiyasu’ddin 

bIuhammad'""T4' . Ghiaysu'ddin 

Qlizninnd’ under his rule little beyond Ghor, 

hisr- “ bttle pare of Khurasan and Hindustan; and 
he "^bat is. five years after his accession 

as killed by his own amirs. His son Bahau'ddin who 

os then fourteen years old had hardly settled on the 
atone when he was attacked by his grand uncle ‘Alau’ddin 
tMz^son of ‘Alau’ddin fahansoz of Ghor. The invader 
auddm Atsiz who was in the service of Sultan 

J__u,ammad Qutbu’ddin ^warizm Shah then conquered 
U 02 oh. The young sulfian (Bahau’ddin) fled to Herat 
'^cre 1C was captured and ultimaccly drowned into a river 
'^'^“Mdiu Atsiz who was the last heir of the 
Jum^banu house ruled as king of Ghor for four years 

cUh> - t upon by Taju’ddln Yalduz, the 

a.nt of Ghiziu and in the course of a battle that 



TRANSLITERATION 

The transliteration marks have been confined to the 
singular forms only. The plural being formed In the 
English manner by adding ‘s', the transliteration marks 
arc not considered necessary in the plural forms, e.g. sultan, 
sultans ; qaj:T, qazis ; amir, amirs ; Hindu, Hindus. 

For the convenience of the reader the scheme of 
transliteration followed in other books of mine has been 
retained. 
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PREFACE 


The Agra cdicton o£ the Futfihti’ s-Sala^n published in 
1938, shortly after my return from Europe, was the result 
of my study of the India Office manuscript No, 895, made 
in London. Ere long, I lighted upon the Hyderabad 
manuscript and collated it with the photostats of the said 
India Office manuscript which 1 had brought from London. 
In 1948 came into my hands Professor Usha’s edition of 
the Futiihti sSala^n. The fact that the learned editor added 
thirty-seven verses of his own in the footnotes of his edition 
to indicate the lacunae in both the manuscripts was sugges- 
tive enough. Since the full strength of ‘Isaml’s Futuktf’s- 
Salatln amounted to twelve thousand verses and the India 
Office manuscript had given eleven thousand, five hundred 
and twenty-five verses only as opposed to the Hyderabad 
manuscript which gave eleven thousand six hundred ninety- 
three, I welcomed the gift of one hundred sixty-eight verses 
and incorporated the same in the correct text that I then 
prepared. At the same time I instituted a search for the 
remaining three hundred and seven verses. My effort to that 
effect — for I desired to proceed with that object to Iran — 
attracted the attention of the late Professor Mirza Mohsin 
Namazie. He promised me financial help if I undertook 
a trip to Iran. But, to my great misfortune he died before 
I could finalize my plans for the proposed journey. How- 
ever, he lived long enough to see the English translation of 
the correct text which I had completed at an early date.. 

I translated all the eleven thousand six hundred 
ninety-three verses in English prose and - 1 made my 
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translation literal and true to the text as far as possible. 
But 1 have not been literal at the expense of the historical 
sense behind the poetic expressions. One such expression 
is shanidam which occurs frequently either in the beginning 
or in the midst of the verses. Sometimes I have avoided 
translating it, considering it redundant. 

I listed the queer geographical names used by ‘Isamt ; 
and in the attempt to decipher these and locate them on 
the map 1 invited the co-operation of Dr. Z. A. Desai, 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey. I thank him for his 
suggestions. - 

I also thank Dr. Yusuf Husain, ex-Pro-Vicc-Chancellor 
and Dr. Nuru’l Hasan, Professor and Head of the History 
Department, Aligarh Muslim University, for their kindly 
making the publication of my Translation and Commentary 
of the FutHhus-Salatm a concern of the Aligarh Muslim 
University. 

1 would be falling in my duty if I did not introduce at 
this stage the renowned educationist and scholar Dr. Zakir 
Husain, yice-President of the Indian Republic, who very 
kindly looked into my manuscript of this work. I thank 
him for the same ; and am very grateful to him. 

In the end, I crave 'the indulgence of my readers 
for my inadequacies of which 1 am conscious. In the 
expectation that this unpretentious work of mine will receive 
favourable consideration at their hatids and might swim on 
its own merits through streams of adverse criticism I place 

it now before the Tribunal of the Public. 

Calcutta University ; , Mahdi. Husain 

September xg66 : 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF FUTUHU’S-SALaTiN 

Tn these days when learning is at a discount and know- 
ledge is not in request I have set my hands to composing 
the Ftitifha’s'Salatln which contains twelve tpoasand 
verses.’ 


So says Tsarnl. But neither of the two manuscripts, now 
available, gives the full number. Both are defective though 
each is supplementary to the other. The India OfEce 
manuscript has some lacunae on folios 327a and 327b; 
but the missing verses amounting to seven in each case are 
supplied by the Hyderabad manuscript. The folios 2^43, 
244b, 258a, .258b, 2593, 259b, 262a, 262b, 263a and 
260b of the India Office manuscript are highly damaged 
and spoilt by humidity; and many more have been badly 
affected. The Hyderabad manuscript too suffers from a 
loss of some verses as well as of phrases and words. Some 


verses are repeated in both the manuscripts: for instance 
the I.O. MS. has repeated verse 907 after verse 909 and a 
similar situation is noticeable in the H. MS., verse 1781. 
Some verses are found in reverse order: for instance verses 

4444 4445 *0 H. MS, F. 158 . And there are also a 

few blank spaces on certain pages in both the manus ’ 
and at least in one case it is of equal size. ^ ’ 


Evidently both the manuscirpts are copies f 
original which is extinct. The Hyderabad nia 
more beautiful and is immune from the ray 

dity. Both are written in beautiful /Vaej. hum/' 

mq character 0* 
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INTRODUCTION 


modern age. But the India Office manuscript looks older. 
The verses in both the manuscripts are left unnumbered. 
I have numbered the verses in the photostats on which is 
based the present translation; and out of the copious notes 
that I wrote on comparing and collating the two manus- 
cripts a few are reproduced below. 


Verses 388, 4136, 5303, 5878, 6128, 6704, 6801, 
7190, 794 ^> %63, 8817, ^^59* 8904, 9407, 7427, 9455 
and H084 m both the manuscripts are not vitally connected 
with the succeeding verses; and it appears that a few verses 
are missing m each case.. Verses 718. 719 and 720 found 
in the H. MS. folio 96 are wanting in the I.O. MS. folio 
34 * Verse 1420 which is wanting in the I.O. MS. folio 
Sys found m the H. MS. on folio 96. Verse 3706 on 
0.10.131 of H. MS. IS missing: it is seen in the I.O. MS., 
olio 1.17. On folio 138 ofthe LO. MS. seventy-four 
verses are wanting. These are seen in the H. MS. folio 
=' 59 - Again on folio 153 of the -I.O. MS. five verses 

by ■'« H. 

auJIjri”' *= omission, and 

discrepancies noticeable, n both the manuscripts. 
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THE FtitUhu s-^ala^n is the Indian counterpart of Firdausi’s 
Shah Natriah of Iran; and Abdu’l Malik ‘Isami commonly 
known by his pen-name ‘Isami is the Indian Firdausi^ who 
came into the picture some four hundred years after the 
^eath of the Furdaiisi of 


‘Isami came into the world three hundred and 
ninety-nine lunar years after the birth of the great 
Firdausi of Xus. He was born in the city of Dehli in the 
year 710/1311 during the reign of Sultan ‘Alau’ddin 
^alji. . He had lost his father, whom he has left un- 
named, in his tender age. Trained since then in the 
school of adversity he learnt in course of time to stand 
on his own feet ; and became a self-made man as is 
indicated by his pen-name^ ‘Isami.^ In these circum- 
stances his antecedents having remained obscure no one 
cared to record his ancestry. But he claims to have had 
n distinguished ancestry. He tells us that - one of his 
ancestors Fakhru'l-Mulk ‘Isami who had been a wazir 
at the Abbasid court of Baghdad came over to Dehli 
where he was appointed wazir of Iltutniish.^ His son 
Zahlru’l-Mulk Sadru’l-Kiram who became the court 
secretary {yakiUar) of Sulsan Nasiru ddin Mahmud 
son of Iltucmish died early in the succeeding reign of 
Balban. He left behind a son ‘Izzu’ddin ‘Isami. a 
commander {sifah-salar) in the army of Dchh who was 


I See Husain. A.U.-Th^ Firdausi of India. Proceedings of 

: Indian History Congress (Lahore. .1940). pp. aoi ff. 

- An old town now called Meshed. near Teheran. ^ 

~ c 1.- me sec At’ra edition of the Futnbn's Salatjn, p. 3. 
a For his name sec 

4 For the meaning of 'hasni sec p. f. n. i. wfra. 
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and a half (390-7507 1000-1349) — is a marvel of history. 
Ic has proved more interesting and no less useful than 
the prose works of Minhaju’s-Siraj, Ziyau’ddin BaranI 
and the RehU of Ibn Battuta. Dr. Hardy’s remark^- that 
‘Isaml’s recension does not always agree in detail with 
that found in Minhaj’s Tabaqat-i Nasirt and in Baranl’s 
Tarikh-i Rtroz Shahl is not beside the mark for ‘IsamI 
was an independent writer. Although he has not ack- 
nowledged his sources for the style of the Shah Namah 
did not admit of such acknowledgment at every stage, 
he has mentioned the classical works of Sa'di, Nizami 
and Firdausi and has indirectly referred to the works 
of Amir ^usrau, notably the ‘Ashiqa or Ishqta and the 
Tu^hluq Namah. From all the above sources and 
many more he borrowed his information but he did not 
take their narratives verbatim. He examined these and 
commented on them reproducing the whole in his own 
way so as to give Ic the look of his own outlay. If Dr. 
Hardy’s remark®, that ‘Isami gives artifacts rather than 
facts be credited, then surely Amir I^usrau and BaranI 
would top the list. Ic is true that ‘Isami gives artifacts 
in part, in his account of Sultan Mahmud,; Sultan 
Raziya and Sultan Muhmmad ; ic was religion in the 
case of Mahmud; sex in the case of Raziya and religious 
innovations and conflict with the ‘ulama ami. mashaikh 
in the case of Sultan Muhammad that had unbalanced 
‘Isami. 

Unlike the style of Amir ^usrau, the style of 
‘Isami is clear and simple and free from abstruseness. 

I ■ Hardy, P. — H.M. I. p, no - 

a Of. cit. 
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its liistorical value lies in the fact that it was written 
during the lifetime of the zalim emperor and clouded 
die vision of the succeeding chronicles. Studied side 
by side with the Rehla of Ibn Battuta it would 
enable the reader to discover some of the sources of 
information utilized by that Moorish traveller chough 
he was not aware of 'Isami. ‘IsamI says that the 
qazis of the empire had declared war on the emperor 
and had approved of his execution. The Rehla written 
by one of the said qazis sounds a similar note. It 
depicts the jurists — <fttqaha, ^utaba and sttlaha -. — all 
persons belonging to the ‘ulama class, as victims of the 
emperor’s tyranny. It follows that ‘Isami and Ibn 
Bajcuta both drew upon the heirs of those victims; and 
collected data from interested sources. 

Firdausi’s Shah Namah was a compendium of 
multifarious folk-lore of Iran from the pagan times to 
the advent of Islam. ‘Isaml’s Shah Namah became an 

tive raids. Afterwards, you should lay siege to the fortress 
and shake it to its foundations. Should the Rai of [Teh'ng 
submit and- present wealth in money arid elephants you should 
reinstate him under my sovereignty and restore his dominion. 
You should give him a robe scudded with jewels and promise 
him a parasol on my behalf with due regards. This done, you 
should return to the capital in good cheer. If the Rai wavers 
and delays his submission you must draw out your dagger and 
demolish his fortress completely, kill him and send his head 
along with his elephants and riches to me.’ 

The above extract from the FiUfthn's-Salatht contains an outline 
of the principles of the I^alji imperialism. That is, Malik Kafur 
was ordered to note that the war he was going to wage in the 
Oeccan was no war of religion and no orders for the demolition of 
temples and places of sanctity were given. 
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It may well be said that ‘Isami has written history, not 
poetry unlike Amir Khusrau who has written poetry, 
on the fabric'ol history. Unlike the works ot Amir 
^usrau which are intact ‘Isami’s Shah Namah-i Bind 
has come down to us in a truncated, and mutilated 
form ; but it has not lost till today its glamour and 
utility. It gives a lively and almost an eye-witness 
account ol imperialism under the ^aljl empire-builder 
and oE its wreckage under Ibn-i Tughluq, saying 

‘Two namesake vine-dressers in this garden did the 
work oE spring and autumn respectively. While the 
son o£ Shihab populated it the son oE Tu gh luq destroyed 
it completely.’ 

ProEessor Aiyangar’s comment on the ‘Alai in- 
vasions oE the Deccan appears a recension^ oE ‘Isami s 
Persian poetry to that effect. 

The gflamoiir oE’ ‘Isami’s Shah NamaA Hind , lies 

O * 

Eutther in his satire oE Muhammad bin Tughluq ; and 

1 In his famous book Deccan and her Muslim invaders (p. 87) . 
Professor iUyangar says : 

•Alau’ddin’s object in these various invasions of the Deccan 
and the farther south appears to have gone no further than 
making them the mikhcow for the gold that he was often much 
in need of for the efficient maintenance of his army ' to keep 
Hindustan free from internal disturbance and invasion by the 
, Mongols from outside.’ 

.^kis is apparently a recension of ‘Isami’s PerMan poetry to 
that cficct though up till then the Fistuhis's-Sala^n had not been 
unearthed. Addressing Malik Kafur on ilie eve of his match to 
Watangal the emperor said : 

O my talented warrior, 1 charge you to 'march towards 
Tcling with a large army. On your arrival in the suburbs of 
Teling you should subject the whole area immediately to effec- 
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BaCEuta both drew upon the heirs of chose victims; and 
collected data from interested sources, 

Firdausi’s Shah Natnah was a compendium of 
multifarious folk-lore of Iran from the pagan times to 
the advent of Islam. ‘Isaml’s Shah Namah became an 

tive raids. Afterwards, you should lay siege to the fortress 
and shake it to its foundations. Should the Rai of [Teling 
submit and- present wealth in money arid elephants you should 
reinstate him under my sovereignty and restore his dominion. 
You should give him a robe studded with jewels and promise 
him a parasol on my behalf with due regards. This done, you 
should return to the capital in good cheer. If the Rat wavers 
and delays his submission you must draw out your dagger and 
demolish his fortress completely, kill him and send his head 
along with his elephants and riches to me.’ 

The above extract from the Futuhu'iSalattn contains an outline 
of the principles of the Khaiji imperialism. That is, Malik Kafur 
was ordered to note that the war he was going to wage in the 
Deccan was no war of religion and no orders for the demolition of 
temples and places of sanctity were given. 
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abridgement of Indian epical folk-lore with the advent 
o the Turks. Many of . the words and phrases in the 
verses of his r.zmnamah taken from the imagery of war 
reverberate the jingo of the sword and the rattlincr of 
arms and scenes of loot, plunder and bloodshed. Aglin, 

being an essential 

surcb° ^ - ^ ^ peculiar charm to it and 

stress ?nl ^^e militant spirit of those times of 

■ tlcnc from aU°k^'.I "f author, it is evi- 

religio Dolic' I ^ ° '^^*^*^* ^^i^tirated with the 

g -P^-cal conremusness. characteristically medieval. 

'‘=n’ple of Lr^ng^aJd^frif and r 

galaxy of medieval I ' • included in the 

>» 

f“ 1>= had prior rh. ForJX' 
or sets of poems drawin • 

=»nd NixamI neither of whom^b'"'^‘''“°" from Firdausi 
possessed all the talents and eo ' h'«orian^‘Isami 

inquisitive mind, access JT'' f 
culture not excluding milicati 

past, penmanship svnth t' *'”i’ ^ stories of the 

of a hisLr E * ^bove all the imagi. 

rnore qualities he plunged 

Ho hrotrC::', '/“ no' 

%-.=>. and lUrad ® "" 7"'"‘ Innd^ of fac.s and 

nor ,„.a rh: “ ,1”“'' ''’■‘‘"S'- 
« tnclmed to think. !„ J, 7 as Dr. Hardy 

^['og'ng them all in ri-ht ’ord ^ “ of these. 

of his rematkabIe^.old o" T" 

--It. he was never it * 

‘ost and never confused. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN FOTOHU’S-SALATIN 

e» g. Akac,® Arka/ Ahranwara,® Almala,® Akalkoc,’ 

• Maliendri,* Burum,® Abri^® Kitbuii, Urdun^^^ Barram,^®^ 
Busc,^® Balkatara,^^ Blr,^^ Talkota,^® Tablawad,^' 
Tardal/® 

3 Akar : In the Bitrhan-i Maasir'{p. i8) Akar is mentioned 
as a police station {thana) near Xardal, s. present Bijapur 
district. 

4 Arka : From the context it appears to have been a place 
between Sagar in the Gulbarga district of Mysore and Mundhol. 

5 Ahranwara : From the context it appears that it is Nahr- 
wala, now Patan, which was then the capital of Gujarat. 

6 Almala: From the context it appears to have been a place 
neat Sagar, 

7 Akalkot ; It was the capital of the erstwhile state of the 
same name. Now it is in Sholapur district of Maharashtra. 

8 Mahendri : The Barhan-i Maasair (pp.- 17, 19) has Mendri. 
It may be Maindargi, Just below Akalkot in south-east. 

9 Burum : This is perhaps Moraa in Osinanabad district of 
Maharashtra, situated a few miles to the north-east of Akalkot. 

10 AbriKithun: ’ These were probably two villages in the 
vicinity of Dehli. 

1 1 Urdun or Ardun Perhaps this was a town in the country 
of the Mongols. 

12 Barram: An outport of Sirhind. 

13 Bust; This was a town in Khurasan. Now it is included 
in Afghanistan. 

14 Balkatara: It is the same as Talkatora, south of old Dehli. 

15 Bir or Bhir ; Formerly in Hyderabad State and nowin 
Bhir district of Maharashtra. 

16 Talkota ; This might be the famous Talikota, now in the 
Bijapur district of Mysore. 

17 Tablawad : This may be identified with Petlad in the 
Kaira district of Gujarat. 

18 Tardal : The Barhan-i Maasir (pp. 18, 23) mentions it as- 
a place along with Jamkhandi. It lay a few miles to the west of it.. 
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cornea, Koer.29 Kuhram.3“ Kandhar.^^ 
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between Bit and Dh perhaps a mountain pass somewhen 

- Thail : rr"' ^ of Bit 

of Dehli. appears to have been a place in the vicinit)' 

«ow in Bijapur district * “Capital of the erstwhile state, 

passage has Jalali. Haji Dahr”*^'1 (p. 58) m the corresponding 

“ >a difiSculc to identify it. F' 73^ has Charali . At present 

*4 Ghandgarh* Tt,:^ 

*5 Chinchwal: Th^ R l - . ^ ' 

“ay be identified with Chhinwarr * 

"'here near the river Tapti appears to have been some- 

Dabir (pp. 61^ jgg • Dangri is mentioned by Haji 

from the Tapti. ^ near Burhanpur. not far 

-7 Dharur: Th;« " d- .. 

"8 Komta: This m -a ^^^arashtra. 

'^ry fortress of Rai Kampila ^Jd Kummata. the mili- 

-8 in the course of his^Jti^^h-“•;^ ^fnham- 

B“h='n'ddin.Gurshasp and Rai 

"Sla''''’’ Koar; and 

°f Andhra Pradesh. ’ ■“ the Medak district 

30 Kuhram: Th:, • 

Punjab, -^his ,s a place in the cis S-,,1 • 

3t Kandhar- Th! ' . ^ 

*= "“'“--'to,, ,J;;: Of Da„an accondln^ » 
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Kaithal,32 Kilukharl,®® : Kill,®* Kalanaur,®® Kalkaru,®® 

Kalyan,®’ Kainba,®® Kampila,®® Kotgir,*® Kandhiyana,^*- 

32 Kaithal : This was a famous place of the Sayyids in 
the 8th century Hijra (i^^th, century A,D) in the Karnal district of 
east Punjab. 

33 Kilukhari : Sultan Mu'izzu’ddin Kaiqubad had built a 
new city bearing this name; also called Shahr»i Nau near the left 
bank of the river Jamuna. 

34 Kill : This was a place in the north of Siri. 

35 Kalanaur: Lying 15 miles from Gurdaspur and about 
200 miles from Labor and standing on the watershed between the 
Ravi and the Beas, Kalanaur was then a place of great strategic 
importance and had remained under the possession of the Mongols 
till Muhammad bin Tughluq’s time. He conquered it and drove 
out the Mongols. 

36 Kalkatu : From the context this appears to be immedi- 
ately below Gulbarga. It may be identical with Kalkal mentioned 
by Firishta in his account of the Bahmani kings. ' 

37 Kalyan or Kalyani : This is a place in the Bidar district 
of Mysore where an important Sanskrit inscription of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq has been found. 

38 Kamba ; This may be identified with Kembhavi now in 
the Gulbarga district of Mysore, situated about 16 miles to the 
west of Sagar. 

39 Kampila also called Kampili lay in the hills south of 
■ Dvatasamudra, comprising Raichur, Dharwar and Bellary. It had 

not been annexed to the empire of Dehli until Muhammad bin 
Tughluq’s time. 

40 Kotgir; It was an important stronghold of the kingdom 
of W^arangal and was conquered by Muhammad bin Tughluq 
(Ulugh Mian), during the reign of his father. It now lies in the 
Nizamabad district of Andhra Pradesh. 

41 Kandhiyana.;, This is modern Kondhana, about 12 miles 
from Poona. It is also known as Sinhagarh. 
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Satalgah®® or Siialgarli, Sarl^as/® Satketch,®^ Sagar,®® 
Sunarl,®® Katgah,®® Karricliot®^ Kan Gaon®^ and a few 
, -Others.. 

SUFI POET - . 

‘Isami is -par excellence a .sull poet. He was a 
born sull and remained throughout bis life,- essentially 
a man of the soul. That is, he nourished the soul to 
the exclusion of his body; and suppressed completely 
his carnal self in order to attain union with God. He 
looked upon God as the best of sufis do, namely as 
‘Friend and Beloved of the soul.’ There are good 
many verses in the FatHhu’s-Salaffn which show that 

55 Satalgah or Sitalgarh, : From the context it appears that 
this was a place between Deogir or Devagiri and Mira;. 

56 Sarl^as : This is the name of a famous town of those 
days in IChurasln. Now it lies in Afghanistan or Russaian Turkistan. 

57 Sarketch : This may be identified with Sarkhej about 
five miles from! the present limits of Ahmadabad. 

58 Sagar ; This is Sagar in the Gulbarga district of Mysore, 

59 Sunari: From the context it appears to have been a place 
at a short distance from Daulatabad towards Bidar. 

60 Katgah oc Khetaka : This was one of the sections of the 
city of Daulatabad, reported by Ibn Battuta. 

61 Karrichur : The Burban-i Maasir (p. 22) in the correspon- 
ding passage gives Katapehur which may be identified witn Karri- 
chur. It is described as a part’ of the territories of Huraib or 
Harihar, the founder of yijayanagar. It appears that Karrichur in 
question was no other than Kunjarakona or Anegundi of Harihar. 
He transformed it into Vijayanagar.in 1336 A.D. Vide Venka- 
taramanyya. Early Muslim Expansion in South India, p. 205. 

62 Kan Gaon or Kanga Gaon : This was a village in the 
Gulbarga or Bidar district. 
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CHAPTER I 


SHAH NAMAH CONCEIVED 
ARGUMENT 

Verses 1-288 



in the name of Allah. Merciful and Compassionate 

FUTOHU’S-SALaTIN^ 

Tauhtd of the Creator, Great and Glorious 

1-2 With the name of God, lord of both the worlds, 
wise men commence a book. Every book which has opened 
with His name has attained completion in the end. A pen 
which does not, insert His name in the beginning of a book 
must be burnt because there is no pen worse than such a 
pen. 

4-7 The best writer is he, who, on taking up the pen, 
writes His name at the top of the book. Through that 
name, if his belief is firm, he can capture the world. This 
is my conviction. O God-knowing man, weigh my word 
and think over this matter in your heart for a while. How 
can you afford to forget Him who gave you control over 
pen when you take ic up? 

8'9 He is no ocher chan God whose command makes 
the weak pen work on paper; otherwise how could the hand 
of a writer produce a sound from a reed moving on paper? 

lO-ii Through one stroke of His pen of ordination, 
the world’s night and day came into existence. He is the 
creator of cvccything that exists and everything owes its 
existence to Him. 

12-15 Througlr His wisdom He created in the course 
of six days not only the two worlds but eighteen thousand 
different worlds. Had He desired He would have created a’ 
iumdted thousand of such skies, earths, stars and meadows 

» Litcr.ill;,’ victories of kings. 
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in one moment. But His wisadm demanded that the 
universe be created according as He had ordained. 

16-18 When He pronounced ‘be’ His will worked out 
instantly the lay-out of two marvellous gardens— one to 

serve for men of path as a supply base filled with rubbish 

and thorns, fruits and flowers, and another to serve as a 
base of appraisement for our deeds and the place of recom- 
pense for our effort and negligence. 

9 23 It contains seven torturing grates for punish- 
gardens for the reward of good deeds. 
11 c t le birds of good omen would go into . the 
g>t ensi into the grates will be thrown the (Ite-wotshippets. 
He does whatever He likes while „o ,„o is aware of it; 
uiuan wis om cannot penetrate this path. Philosophers 
-r dtsinayed tins path. Who has .he courage .0 question 
Hts doingf Th |„ op 0,00^ ^ J 

were consumed like moths. 

butlon^r^rl- 

but none has discovered the depth of this water. 
happeL^d that'a times, it so 

it. lu the coursroV7hTirt 

killed. As soon , T . ^»ts were 

^rucktheheadofkVLTe'^wkh'^ ^ close, he 

times. Then the hr.t.,1 i- ^ three or four 

living worm who was i/chTstrek " 

The wounded snake bit rl 

^f- ashortrioie. s.TdT' 

•ecount o! ,ho „ J ■''"'* “ 

wound whteh had been inHie.ed 
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on the snake by chac man, the snake was Juscified i£ 
ic attempted to kill the man. But what was the fault 
of the poor ants chac they were killed in the course of 
killing the snake? And what about that worm which 
had lived comfortably inside the stick? What was its 
fault that it lost its life at the time of beating? 

34 O sharp-sighted reader, if you look intensively, 
you will see every moment that which they show to you 
and no more. 

35-36 What do you know about the amount of good 
and harm done to a worthy or unworthy person by a mean 
fellow? One person lights a lamp by means of a straw and 
the sauce straw scotches the eyes of another person. 

37 The very God, who has created beneficial and 
harmful things, sometimes puts sting and sometimes honey 
in them. 

38 The same God has provided ants with honey-liking 
mouths, and the same God has established stings in the 
mouths of snakes. 

39-48 Who has the courage to call in question this 
matter by saying why and wherefore? God created the 
opposite of all things in order that the value of everything 
may become known. In every breast He has installed fear 
and hope — the former being heart-distracting and the latter 
soul-cxhdarating. He has created paradise as well as hell and 
believers as well as fire-worshippers. He l)as created high 
lands as well as low lands and has roofed tins earth witli 
nine skies. Among the various things that He has created 
may be counted sin and devottou, retribution and genero- 
sity, life and death, existence and non-existence, night and 
day, sun and moon, morning and evening, flower and 
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horn, mouncain and dale, game and snare, fire and wacer, 
ch and wind, pain and cure, oppression and justice, 
y nd ugliness, fairies as well as demons and poor 
ervis les as well as glorious kings. Know than whatever 

exists, exists through His command. Which is the head 
that can avoid a blow from His polo-stick {chaugan)} 

if u subject to His command whether 

<= t e rum of an enemy or the prosperity of a friend. 

;c u ^ , ** tnere justice on His part, no oppression, 

5^"53 Sometimes He tran<f,.fc ^ • c 

UpM ^ ttansiers a certain person from 

hell into paradise and sometimes H.. . i ^ c u 

Ka*h, , “netimcs He takes one from the 

-^h::ri 7eth -- 

and sometim u [ the heights of glory 

hd sometimes m the abyss of destruction. 

down ^as a^*^^ brings 

».=». L IT*:/”""' S'- f™.n ..cri. I 

livelihooa i, ttpl” ' ’’""S' *“ 

ora.„. »'>“ out (divip.) 

ot wat=r and °" ‘‘y 

troy a world. All of us same water to des- 

ate helpless when He 7 *^*"'^* prophets— 

mmaaL on. h." will. In .l,i, 
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attributes tried its best to find out the beginnings o£ this 
entangled thread but failed utterly at last to trace its incep- 
tion. Power of thinking is one of the issues of His ordina- 
tion. He dominates wisdom, intellects being prisoners in 
His chain. 

63-64 You should seek from the learned guides the 
solution of every problem that arises. This is proper; 
otherwise, I am afraid, you will be separated like the 
ignoramus from the company of wise men. 

63-68 On our part we have to make submission amidst 
humility, helplessness, apology and supplication while that 
merciful King would show His grace. None of us will 
remain in a uniform state. He alone was, will be, and is.’ 
This is all. The world from end to end — new as well as 
old — is a drop out of the ocean of His creative power. From 
that drop— 'the drop of water as well as the particle of sand — 
the universe, from the fish to the star, came into being. 

69-70 What is this earth in comparison with the 
universe? O God-knowing man 1 And on this earth what 
is the stature of man that he should praise Him? What an 
absurdity! 

7 1-74 When for the first time ‘IsamI took up the pen, 
a flame burst forth in his heart from his thought. For a 
while, he was bewildered and was at a loss to proceed- 
Neithet had he the ability to fulfil the duty of praising God 
in the first page in a befitting manner, nor had, he the 
courage to begin writing the book without His name; and 
so face complete failure. 

75*77 revoked His name from the book, he 

would be defeating the object of writing. So, under sheer 
necessity, he drew the sword of excuses; and making the 
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incercecler for the 'earthly beings; a king of the prophets 
and the choicest of creation. Through his merits the world 
will obtain deliverance. In the turmoil of the Day of 
Judgment while every other prophet will be raising a cry 
of ‘Save my soul,’ he, for our sake, would say, ‘Save my 
followers’. 

91-93 He is the aim of this world and hereafter, 
otherwise the sky and the earth would be futile. Who- 
can hide this very secret when God Himself says, 'Laulakai^- 
All angels arc enlisted as his followers. His supreme 
position has surpassed that of all the heavenly bodies. 

Description of the night of mi'raf of Muhammad'i- 
Mustafa: peace on him ! 

94-99 One night he galloped his horse and left this- 
bloody earth. By the dust of his foot the sky was hon- 
oured; and the earth being deprived of this honour hung, 
its head low. On seeing him the angels wanted to sacri- 
fice their lives; the lucky stars performed the nisar? Gabriel 

I 1 . e. ‘but for chcc the world would not have been called out. 
of non-existence. The name indicated by the letter kaf in laiilakS 
is tile emblematic name of Prophet Muhammad. Laula-ka is- 
considered part of a hadls. 

2. Alt'raj (literally ascent) signifies Prophet Muhammad's 
‘journey to heaven’. It is believed that he was taken from the 
Ka*ba to the sacred sites in Jerusalem and then through the seven 
heavens to ‘the Sublime Throne and initiated into tlic spiritual 
mysteries of the human soul in Space and Time. If the Prophet’s- 
journey was a miraculous boilily journey the body was transformed 
into a spiritual fineness’, says .-abdullah Yusuf Ali. (Quran, tr. 
A.Y.A., p. figr.) 

3 1 . e. the stars surrendered thcmsches or their virtues as an- 

oilcring to the Prophet. 
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still shaking. When he went into bed, curiously enough, 
his bed was still warm. The same night this mystery was 
revealed to ‘Aisba, the mother oE believers. 

' 116-117 On the morrow when this blue dome opened 

the gate of Joy to the world, the Prophet moved happily 
out of his bedchamber and narrated to the companions the 
aforesaid event of the night e.xactly. 

118-122 To Abu Bakr he first gave out the secret. 
Then he described it to the other companions. When 
this happy news reached his companions it looked as if a 
breeze blew on the gardens. In this there is no room for an 
impossibility, since impossibilities do not exist with God, 
The heart of the believer became a witness of this event; 
another witness was the Prophet’s narration. To men of 
piety, this event is perceptible. Should anyone express 
doubt about it, he would be an infidel undoubtedly. 

Tribute to the four caliphs; the spiritual heritage 
of Shaikhu’l-Islam Zainul Haqq w’ash-shara‘ w’addin, 
and applause for the second Alexander ‘Aldu'-dduniyd 
vj’ addin Abu’ I Muzaffar Bahman Shah; may Allah 
perpetuate his kingdom I 

123-124 Through Abu Bakr a faithful witness of 
the truth, ‘Umar a man of justice, ‘Usman the sincere, and 
‘All the hero of Islam, Islam^ was consolidated; all these 
four came to be its four pillars. 

125 In the domain of truthfulness, justice, modesty 
and battle, no one has excelled these four men. 

1 The term SharVat in the text signifies Islam, For the 
meaning and importance of SharVat in history see the Tughluq 
Dynasty, p. 358 f£. 
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■paradise Qutb-i CUishcI who was the most popular and 
beloved oE the ChishtI house obtained it. From Qntb-i 
ChishtI it passed on to the dignified AshraEu’ddIn, 
commonly known as Zindanl. From him it fell to ‘Usman-i 
HarunI who wore it deservedly. From him that khirqa 
was secured and enjoyed for a long time by the sainc 
Mu'Inu’ddIn Sanjarl. From him Qutbu’ddln Bakhtyar. 
■commonly known as Oslu and fCalu, obtained it. After 
him it was worn by Farldu’l-Haqq, the refuge. of kings 
and sovereign in the domain of siifism. From him that 
robe of honour was obtained amidst a hundred glories by 
our master Nizamu’ddin, After him ^waja Burhanu’ddin 
Gharib availed himself of it. Burbanu’ddin gave it to the 
sainc of the age,^ namely Zainu’l-Haqq who knew how 
to do justice to chat trust. 

149 What a wonderful khirqal It came from Muham- 
mad (peace on him!) to all these saints successively. 

150 Whoever smelt the scent of this khirqa became 
master of both the worlds. 

151-159 From that khirqa this lion-hearted king® and 
renowned monarch has received profound inspiration. He 
is an exalted and successful ruler of the age. His reign 
has revived the glory of the reign of Isfandyar.® During 
his reign, Time is ashamed of oppression; through his 
justice the atmosphere of the world has become moderate. 
Bince the echo of his justice has passed the nine skies, the 
:spiric of angels is thereby revived. He is a fortunate 

1 Literally the sainc who marched on the right path. 

2 I.e, ‘Alau’ddin Hasan Gangu Bahmani, founder of the 
Bahmani dynasty. 

3 Isfandyar — a term symbolic of divine power and goodness — 
here signifies a son of Gushtasp who was a king of ancient Iran. 
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deeds pcrEorined by Gudarz and Giv ; all the feats oi 
Jainsbid; the fame for generosity than Hatam had earned- 
in this world; the victories which Alexander son of Philip 
had achieved in India, China and Russia;* the heart of 
Bahman and the might of IsEandyar at the time of battle 
and reprisal — all these are combined in our king® of ther 
present age. In addition, he possesses the blessings 
of Islam. 

175-150 When the tyranny of Time handed over this- 
country® to a Zahhak* and through the oppression of the 
Zahhaki horde human beings were tortured to death and 
for six months in the country of Deogir the cry of suffering 
believers rose from all directions and out of the blood of 
true Musalmans a second deluge swept the world, then in 
such a critical condition you, O renowned king, girded up- 
your loins to wage war against the tyrant.® You unsheathed 

1 Alexander possessed no knowledge of China and Russia. 
The farthesc city in Asia that he founded on the Jaxartes was- 
named Alexandria the Farthest, now known as Chodjend. Tsamr- 
followed strictly the Iranian legend which attributes to Alexander 
the conquest of India and the subjugation of China and Russia, 
including .his march across ‘the Land of Darkness to the Well of 
Life at the world’s end.’ C.A.H., vol. vi, p. 402. 

2 That is, all the qualities and achievements with which the 
heroes of ancient Iran are credited find expression in the personality 
of Sultan ‘Alau’ddin Hasan Gangu Bahmani, 

3 l.e. India. 

4 Zahhak — a king of the Peshdadian dynasty of Iran, proverbial 
for his tyranny. Here Zahhak stands for Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and Zahhaktyan for his army and officers like ‘Imadu!l-Mulk Sartez. 

5 For the story of the ‘tyrant’s war with Zafar Khan (Sul.ta» 
‘Alau’ddin Hasan Gangu B.-ihmani) see the Tu 0 itq Dynasty, 
pp. 301-302. 
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coucagemenc and found the king heartily interested in 
the matter he took up the pen and began to dig up the 
mine of jewels. To begin with he secured the histories 
of Iran and Turan from the old historians. Then he 
sat in a private chamber and brought his mind into 
harmony with his genius. Later he wrote a charming 
book and transformed the fireplace into a paradise. 
Those who pluck flowers from this garden attribute it 
to the celestial paradise. What a marvellous coin 
he set up in the dominion of literature ! On it he struck 
the name of Mahmud. If against the counsel of that 
miserly minister the king had given an elephant-load 
of gold from the treasury to the sharp-witted Firdausi 
he would not have been put to shame in the world. 

206-217 I am told that Firdausi’s object in com- 
posing chat book was to acquire the province of Raiy^ 
from the king. When the poet did not get his object he 
purchased a tumbler of barley-water in exchange for the 
royal reward. Neither do I see Mahmud in bis place to- 
day, nor even Firdausi. That book, I notice, has remained 
as a memento of their names in the world. As long as 
the world lasts, the Shah Namah will remain together 
with the names of the kings it describes. Since I — a 
slave of Your Majesty — have received God’s favour and 
found the way to ascertaining the truth through prais- 
ing the Prophet, I now pray the all-knowing God to 
make your royal heart kind to me. If Your Majesty’s 
favour were extended to me and if I were accepted as 

I Raiy — an old city of Iran, now in ruins. On its ruins in the 
vicinity of Teheran has sprung a new town called Shah Abdu’l 
Azim after the name of a saint, buried there. 
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t icm t ley would not listen. Sometimes they say, ‘That is 
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journey, I am seeking, in addition to divine help, the 
support of Your Majesty. 

Giving caution in adopting the path 

260-26 In this path I have been unable to make a 
discourse, due chiefly to the weakness of my belief.^ Like 
birds, we came into this meadow- Into this farm we came 
as eaters of corn. What kind of corn? — the corn which, 
as soon as Adam saw it, he readily purchased even at the 
cost of his paradise. If we obey Him faithfully, this corn 
will not be forbidden to us.^ 

264-266, Thanksgiving is incumbent on us. But on the 
contrary, we make complaints. We arc prone to be ungrate- 
ful to out benefactors. We would not be contented with 
anything, even if, on the table there were manna and quails. 
We say, ‘Where are leeks? Where are horse-radishes ?’. 
The whole year we are accustomed to behave in this way. 

267-288. ‘Isaml, night and day^ in season and out of 
season, be grateful to the dervish as well as to the king. Seek 
from the table of kings a crumb of bread and from the 
straw-bag of a dervish both the worlds. How long will you, 
like wonien-folk, bother about name and shame? Keep 
aloof from everyone, high and low. In order to learn 
decorum you should look for a man of decorum. Who can 
learn decorum from an unseemly person? Whatever the 
man of decorum tells you as improper, do not do. What- 

1 l.e. this path is so delicate that I am unable to explain it 
in spite of my great efforts. 

2 These verses contain a reference to the belief that Adam 
had eaten the wheat which had been forbidden by God with the 
result that he was deprived of the bounties of paradise. Therefore 
‘Isaml impresses on the reader the need for acting and moving in 
accordance with Divine will. 
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The commentary at the end of each chapter in this book 
undertakes to make up lee-way discussing the emergent issues 
and problems which remained a closed book to the poet 
because of the limited range of his outlook and the restric- 
tions of a Shah Namah. 

COMMENTARY 

III the opening verses (1-80) ‘Isami lays stress on tauhld 
— the existence o£ one God and His great powers which 
are beyond human comprehension. He emphasizes the mys- 
teries of life, universe and death. He asserts that despite 
these mysteries and the frequent misfortunes and mishaps 
that befall mankind and despite the oppression of the 
strong over the weak, man must never lose faith in God 
since everything that takes place in this world is strictly 
according to a divine scheme. 

But tauhtd, to be properly understood, should be followed 
in the Sura Ikhlas or Sura Tauhld of the Quran ; 

‘Say: He is God, 

The One and Only; 

God, the Eternal, Absolute; 

He begetteth not, 

Nor is He begotten; 

And there is none 
Like unto Him.’^ 

This is tauhld which is the negation of all ideas of 
polytheism and anthropomorphism and which establishes 
His absolute existence and Personality. Finally it empha- 
sizes the fact that all depend on Him while He depends 
on none — neither on persons nor on things.” 

1 Sura cxii. 

2 A. Y. A. Q, p. 1806. 
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can be void ol His Omniscience and Omnipresence — 
such a belief will resulc in assigning Godhead to a 
numerical unity. (That is. He is like a number which 
can be added to or subtracted from.) 

‘His existence is eternal. He did not come into 
being in some period of time; nor was He created. He 
is with every body but not physically and bodily. He 
is away from everybody but not by way of bodily 
distance or of being unconcerned. He acts and works 
but His action or work does not entail any movement, 
nor does it require help of instruments. HE IS ONE 
AND ALONE because He has no companion who 
would keep His company or whose absence He would 
miss.’^ 

To understand properly the verses 12-15 oi the Putuhtt's^ 
Salailn the reader may refer to the Quran which says: 

'Your Guardian-Lord is God who created the heavens 
and the earth in six days and is firmly esta- 
blished on the throne of authority’^. 

The creation in six days is metaphorical. Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali says that the days of God refer not so much to 
time as to the growth in us of a spiritual sense, a sense of 
sin and a sense of God’s mercy.- 

Further it is announced chat ‘a day in the sight of God 
is like a thousand years of our reckoning’^. 

1 See Hazrac ‘All’s khntbSt entitled Nahjit’l Balagha, pp. 
97-iQi, Lahore, A.D, 1956. Also see English translation of the 
same by S. M, Askari Jafery, A.D. i960, pp. 1-2. 

2 Sura vii, verse 54 

3 A.Y.A.Q. p. 355 

4 Op. cit. 
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Afterwards, ‘Isainl eulogizes the Prophet as ‘emperor 
of the world of poverty’ (verses 87-50). 

It should be noted that while composing these verses 
‘IsamI had in view the famous saying of the Prophet: 
al-faqr-o fakhrt (poverty is my pride), which is explained by 
Hafiz ShlrazI in the following verse: 

Dattlat-i faqr khudaya haman arzarii dar 
Km karamat sabab-i hashmat-o tamkin-i man ast^ 
(Grant me, O God! the wealth of poverty for it is a 
grace which secures me high position and dignity.) 

That is, Muhammad preferred poverty to worldly 
riches and crushed all mundane craving and urge of the 
flesh. He never lived a life of ease and comfort. Rather 
he fasted. For some days in the week his oven remained 
unkindled and he went without food for some nights 
although there was no dearth of means. He passed his 
days strenuously and spent the nights for the most 
part in prayer (namaz)^. He used to pray to Allah, 
saying : 

Allabumma ahyeni miskinan wa amitm misktndn 
wahshurni ft-zumrat~i-l masakin (O Allah, make me live 
the life of a poor man and make me die the death of a 
poor man; and resurrect me amongst the poor people.)^ 

He used to mix freely with the poor and had great 
affection for them and identified himself with them. 


1 ‘Abbas Qummi — Safinat-o Bihar-il Anwar vol ii, p. 378 
NajaE, 1355 H. 

2 ^azrami, S. M. — Tartkh-i Umami’l hliimta vol. i. pp. 
222-230 Cairo. A.D. 1921. 

3 Same as footnote i 
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Afterwards, ‘Isaml ctilogkes the Prophet as ‘emperor 
of the world of poverty’ (verses 87-go). 

It should be noted that while composing these verses 
‘Isaml had in view the famous saying of the Prophet: 
al-faqr-o fakhrt (poverty is my pride), which is explained by 
Hafiz SbIrazI in the following verse; 

Dattlnt-i faqr khudaya haman arzdnl d 3 r 
Kin kardmat sabahA hashmat-o tamkir}-i man ast^ 
(Grant me, O God! the wealth of poverty for it is a 
grace which secures me high position and dignity.) 
lhat is, Muhammad preferred poverty to worldly 
riches and crushed all mundane craving and urge of the 
flesh. He never lived a life of ease and comfort. Rather 
he fasted. For some days in the week his oven remained 
unkindled and he went without food for some nights 
although there was no dearth of means. He passed his 
days strenuously and spent the nights for the most 
part in prayer {namdzy^. He used to pray to Allah, 
saying : 

Alldhammd ahyeni miskinan wa amitrii miskindn 
wahsharni fi-zumrat-i-l masdkin (O Allah, make me live 
the life of a poor man and make me die the death of a 
poor man; and resurrect me amongst the poor people.)^ 
He used to mix freely with the poor and had great 
affection for them and identified himself with them. 

1 ‘Abbas Qummi — Saftnal-o Bihar-il Anwar vol ii, p. 378 
Najaf, 1355 H. 

2 Khazrami. S, AI. — Tankh-i Umami'l Islamia vol. i. pp. 
222-230 Cairo. A.D. 1921. 

3 Same as footnote i 
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signifies a book of Persian poetry. Ic is also a biographical 
dictionary of Persian poets.^ 

In verses 20/J-205 'IsamI apparently blames Hasan 
Maimandi without naming him. Ic is true that the latter was 
very exacting in his dealings as wazir. He was not only a 
strict disciplinarian hut also highly economic; hence the accu- 
sation. But Firdausi’s case at the court of Sultan Mahmud 
bad been marred by the jealousy of his rivals, the most 
powerful amongst them being ‘Unsurl, the poet-laureate. 

The verse 219 contains a reference to the story of 
Firdausi. After working steadily for about thirty-five years 
he completed the Shah Namah of sixty-thousand verses at 
the age of sixty. But Sultan Mahmud had meanwhile 
changed his mind. He now offered sixty thousand silver 
dirhams (^circa 36, rupees) instead of an equal number 
of gold mohurs (circa 5,60,000 rupees). Firdausi was 
enraged. When the money reached him he was in a public 
bath at Xus. He disposed of the whole amount immedia- 
ccly — a third of ic he gave away to the keeper of the bad), 
another third to the messenger who had brought the money 
and the remainder to a man who brought him some barley- 
w.itcr (fnqd‘.) 

Bafdddsh ganj mard dar gushdd 
Baman jiiz bahd-i fuqd'-i naddd 
(To reward me the Sultan opened his treasure; but he gave 
me nothing mote than the price of a cup of barley-water.) 

Verse 244 makes a brief mention of Ibn Slna® whose 
real name was Abu ‘Ali Husain bin ‘Abdullah bin Sina. 

1 C/. Levy — 'Persian Literature (London p, 97). 

2 Sina is symbolic of God’s LigUt and licvclacions being identical 
with Mount Sinai where Moses received the Divine Law, A.Y.A.Q. 
pp. 876, 1758 
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exact number of books written by him has not been 
ascertained, for many were lost and even burnt. Broclc- 
elmann^ has counted about one hundred extant Arabic 
mariuscripts to his credit and thirteen^ others have been 
recently published at Teheran besides another work of his 
on medicine called Isharat and a few other treatises which 
he wrote during his 4-monch-long imprisonment at Hamadan. 
Though a pleasure-loving man he had so disciplined his 
life and cravings that he became the ideal man for almost 
all succeeding generations. And, according to an Arabic 
saying — waljahilfitia le-ahl-ilUlni'e a'daft (ignorant people 
are enemies of men of learning) — the people of his age, 
unable to appreciate his true worth and value, considered 

ing the problems of life and death. A bibliography of his works 
(Cairo, 1950) counted 276 books of different kinds, 

1 Brockelmann-Gesch. d. Arab, Lite. I, pp. ^52-458. 

2 (i) llahiyat — A manual of philosophical sciences in Persian 

([Teheran 1953) : (ii) Isharat jua Tanbibat — a treatise on logic 
and metaphysics, translated from Arabic into Persian (Teheran, 
1954) ; (iii) Kinuizit’l lidmtajjimm — the treasures of astrologers 
(Teheran, 1953); (iv) Mabcia' wa M‘a 3 d — the first and last state 
— a theological treatise translated from Arabic into Persian 
(Teheran, 1954); (v) Mi'raj Namah — a philosophical treatise 

on mi'raj in Persian (Teheran 1953); (vi) Mi'yarn’l 'XJqiil — a 
treatise on science in Persian (Teheran, 1953) ; (vii) Panj Risalah 
— five treatises on Arabic philology in Persian (Teheran, 1954); 
(viii) Rag Shinass ya Risalah dar Nabz — a treatise on pulse in 
Persian (Teheran, 1952); (ix) Risalab-i Aqsam-i Nufus — i.e. 
psychology and soul of diffcrcat kinds, in Persian (Teheran, i 955 )‘, 
(xj Risalab-i Adwiya — a treatise on medicine, in Persian (Teheran, 
1953); (xi) Danish Namah-i ‘Al 3 i — a treatise on logic in Persian 
written for 'Alau'ddawlah (Teheran, *953) ; (xii) Risalah-i Nafs — a 
treatise on human soul, in Persian (Teheran, 1953J; (xiii) T^abt'iyat 
— a book on the science of plrysics. in Persian (Teheran, 1953). 
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S-peakitig of the glory of Poetry and talents of Poets 

389-292 Let us reflect on the word sakhun^ which 
consists of three alphabets — stn ( ). ^ 

( ^^ ). The crown-like letter sin ^ ) constitutes its head, 
indicating that intellect follows sakhttn like a slave. The 
letter kh e ( ^ ) stands like a belt on the kingly body of 
sakhun symbolizing the poet’s equipment to conquer the 
world from east to west. The letter nwn ( ) resembling 

a stirrup signifies the ability of the poet to rule the 
universe. 

293-296 I understand that the word sakhun was origi- 
nally sakha which was transformed into sakhun according 
to the rules of Arabic grammar.^ I have heard from men 
of letters that sakhun was a pearl in the ocean of divine 
power. Sakhun came from the sky to the earth and it 
inspired the sky as well as the earth with dignity. 

297-298 Poetry expresses itself through wisdom; and 
the gift of poetry is the distinctive mark of humanity. 

1 Sakhun (also written sukhan or suitin') is a Persian word and 
may be taken as synonymous with the English word verse. Both 
the words mean metrical composition or poetry in general which 
reaches every part of the world and conquers every human heart, 
irrespective of caste and creed. Like the letters — sm,Ue and niin 
of sukhan — each being significant and pregnant with meaning — 
the v, e, r and s of verse signify Victory, Enchantment, Radiance 
and Spheres viz. (earth and heaven) respectively. 

2 In fact, no rules of Arabic grammar are applicable here. 
Sakha (literally charity and generosity) which is Arabic has no 
connection with sakhun or sukhan or suUun (meaning poetry) 
which is Persian. 
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chac magic is poetry which is so charming. I£ there is 
anything like an unfailing charm in the world that 
charm is poetry. Compared to prose, poetry is decidedly 
more agreeable and fascinating. 

309-30 A poet’s work is little appreciated as long 
as he lives. It is after his death that appreciation comes. 
Then his work is considered priceless, 

311-38 Verse is of three kinds — first which 

deals with romance; second qasida- which means eulogium. 
While the former is heart-ravishing, the latter is soul-inspir- 
ing. Third is masnavt which I love with all my heart. 
Every distich of a masnavi^- must needs have a rhyme. 
Barring masnavt composed skilfully no other kind of 
poetry can firmly close the two worlds between two letters.^ 
Those who claim to be poets make one to three matlas 
in one piece of poetry. In gbazal they do not make mote 
than one matla^ ; no scholar will have any doubt about this. 
But if there were a hundred thousand masnavis each one 
will have a delightful matin'. By means of masnavl a poet 
can conveniently praise kings and sweethearts alike. 
Further, masnav'i has become the most popular of all kinds 
of poetry because its composition is an arc, possessing at 
once the characteristics of both ghazal and qaslda. 

319-320 Nizami rules the domain of masjtav~t — the 
soul-reviving masnavl — of which he is the pioneer and 

I Ghazal is an anacreontic poem. 

a Qjfida is a poem or ode which may be called a longer qhazal. 

3 Mauuvi is a kind of poetry composed of couplets; each pair 
of vitizs rhymes together and agrees in measure. 

That is, of all kinds of poetry masnavt alone can give a com- 
plete picture in the shottesc manner and smallest numb— 
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32i'324 One night which was like the shab 4 qadr ^ — 
rather the 'Id day— »vhile the stars were shining, each like 
the sun, Destiny had flung open to the expectant the gate 
o£ hope and Fate had shown favour to the needy. All 
<lisheartened persons bad obtained new life, and sleep had 
vanished from their eyes. The bed of lovers was completely 
soaked with tears and the tender sweethearts were enjoying 
sound sleep. 

325-327 If you are a lover give away your heart and 
sacrifice your soul for the sake of love whether realistic or 
metaphoric. If you have climbed the ladder step by step 
you can climb the remaining steps too. Should you desire 
to climb two steps at one time, you would not be able to 
climb this ladder safely. 

328 You should weigh your soul in the scale of love 
so that you may become worthy of being a perfect lover like 
the standard weight of Damascus.® 


the province o£ Arran in the Mongol empire of Iran— was captured 
by, the Turks in A.D. 1588 Later it was recovered by Shah 
•Abbas the Great of Iran. In the first quarter of the i8th century 
it was reconquered by the Turks to be annexed to Iran in 1735 
by Nadir Shah. It was seized by Russia in i 8 oq. Ganja which 
was the birth-place of Khwaia Nizami also became the place of his 
burial. His mausoleum which still exists stands some three miles 
east of Ganja. 

1 I.e, the night of revelation which is mentioned in the 
Quran ( Sura xcvii ) -as ‘the mystic night of Power in which 
Revelation comes to a benighted world.’ — A.Y.A, Q, p. ,176^. 

2 Among the weights that obtained in the Arab empire 
under the Umayyads the weight of Damascus — the seat of 
Caliphate — was considered the standard weight to which others 
conformed. 
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343 So much am I afraid of my misdeeds that every 
hope of deliverance has departed from my heart. 

344 If I were asked what could be the remedy 1 
would make no reply and would simply acknowledge my 
faults. 

345-348 However, since Faith depends on fear and- 
hope there is yet hope for me at the threshold of the Al- 
mighty God ;j 

O God ! Thou arc accepting apologies from all, 
high and low (at all hours) — morning and evening- 
Although my sins have gone beyond all computation. 
Thy kindnesses are numerous still. Make my sigh the 
extinguisher of sins and let my soul dominate over my 
passion. 

349-350 In the course of that night I offered many 
prayers to God, no one other than Him being aware of my 
supplicating mind. Both of my eyes shed tears of blood- 
prof usely while my tongue was reiterating ‘Allah! Allah!’ 

351-359 That soul-illuminating night was half over 
but my heart was still in communion with my eyes. Ac 
last both the eyes became drowsy, and sleep took me 
forcibly into bed. I placed my head hopefully on the pillow. 
When I closed my eyes against black and white I beheld 
in a dream a guest-house which was brighter than the sun. 
Innumerable travellers had come Into it and seated them- 
selves in every available corner. I walked through all parts- 
of that house and found in it people sitting face to face. 
But I had no inclination to talk to anyone even for a mo- 
ment. After considerable wandering with an intelligent mien 
in that place of refinement I saw an old man seated im 
silence, his countenance showing signs of judgment. 
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343 So much am I afraid of my misdeeds that every 
hope of deliverance has departed from my heart. 

344 If I were asked what could be the remedy I 
Would make no reply and would simply acknowledge my 
faults. 

345-348 However, since Faith depends on fear and. 
hope there is yet hope for me at the threshold of the Al- 
mighty God :] 

O God I Thou arc accepting apologies from all, 
high and low (at all hours) — morning and evening. 
Although niy sins have gone beyond all computation. 
Thy kindnesses are numerous still. Make my sigh the 
extinguisher of sins and let my soul dominate over my- 
passion. 

349*350 In the course of that night I offered many 
prayers to God, no one other than Him being aware of my 
supplicating mind. Both of my eyes shed tears of blood 
profusely while my tongue was reiterating ‘Allah! Allah!’ 

35 ^"359 That soul-illuminating night was half over 
but my heart was still in communion with my eyes. At 
last both the eyes became drowsy, and sleep cook me 
forcibly into bed. I placed my head hopefully on the pillow. 
When I closed ray eyes against black and white I beheld 
in a dream a guest-house which was brighter than the sun. 
Innumerable travellers had come into it and seated them- 
selves in every available corner. I walked through all parts 
of that house and found in it people siccing face to face. 
But I had no inclination to calk to anyone even for a mo- 
ment. After considerable wandering with an incellioenc mien 
in that place of refinement I saw an old man seated in. 
silence, his countenance showing signs of judgment. 
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Where d '^Hac is your name?. Who are you? 

Where do you come from?’ 

365-367 When he heard this he smiled and said : 
when you making this enquiry 

H^nyour associare. ' Thtk^d^j^t 

as CO who is. your svmn U’ ^ into your mmd 
your worries.’ helper amidst all 

368-372 As desired by that old 
thought over the matter I n ^-"^penenced teacher I 
•five prayers and the usual 'He 

m mind except the l^amsa Had nothing 

mg what that old man of r ■ ^ Had been wonder- 

•eomposing the Khamsa. WhaT^^ '^Hdc he was 

e give to his pen that every w enchantment did 

with a treasure of magic H' He invested 

avery science, his hear’t ^ey 

' ‘='°'^"'=d in the domain^’of 'Han him had 

cion of the universe. His ver since the crea- 

- -hich the world was drawmll Heauty 

“ic majnun. 

' * ^ “y peace on you. 
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375 When he took the pen to write the Haft Patkar^ 
he conquered the seven countries like Bahrain.^ 

376-377 He wrote a delightful book entitled Sikandar 
Ndmah in elegant dan? Had Sikandar dreamed of that 
book he would not have hastened towards the water 
of life. 

378-387 When I understood the hint and realized the 
personality I had been conversing with, I prostrated 
myself before him; and putting my forehead at his feet 
I apologized in the most touching words for my inability to 
have recognized him heretofore. He was so generous that 
he accepted my apology and lifted my head from his feet 
and embraced me. He wished me a successful life like 
himself. This made me rejoice to such an extent that I 
was awakened; and immediately as I awakened I felt as if 
I was discrowned. But I found myself alone. Neither did 
the siccing remain intact, nor even a companion. My eyes 


I Vide p. 36 footnote i supra 

z For Bahrain Got see verse 507. He is said to have built 
seven castles, like the seven planets and is supposed to have secured 
the hand of seven princesses in marriage from seven countries, 
namely, Iran, Arabia, India, China, Tuckistan, Rome and Georgia. 
To each princess he gave a castle to live in. Each princess when 
visited once a week related to him a story. The Haft Paikar 
comprises these seven stories. 

3 Dari was one of the seven dialects spoken in ancient Iran, 
particularly in Balkh, Bukhara and Badakhshan. Dart was consi- 
dered a pure and elegant dialect because it was derived from 
darab (valley) where it originated. It was also considered as the 
refined language of tlic court, the source being dar meaning court, 
as opposed to Pahbvi which was a language of the countryside, not 
so refined. 
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in his days’ and (ii) ‘his practice of abruptly passing from 
themes of religious poetry to chose of heroic romanticism. 
He also shared his face. Like ^waja Nizami’s Makhzan-i 
Asrar which was a masterpiece of religious poetry and had 
failed to bring the desired fruit ‘Isaml’s first two diwans 
which contained religious poetry were ruined. When 
^waja Nizami was disappointed in the results of the 
Makhzan-i Asrdr he turned from the pursuit of religious 
poetry and sec his mind on writing the epic which became 
known as Sikandar Namah. So did ‘Isaml. No longer did 
he pursue religious poetry. He thought of writing a 
Shah Namah of Hindustan on the lines of the Shah Ndmab 
of Iran. The result was the Fturthcs's-Salaffn. 

‘Isaml beheld ^waja Nizami in a vision and listened 
to his admonition. Then imbued with his spirit he adopted 
the pen-name of ‘Isaml. How far the terra ‘Isaml was 
suitable for the jjenius of the author of the Fntiihn's- 
Salatln Is best answered by its 1 1 ,693 verses. They 
bespeak the man — a lonely person— -drowned in spiritual 
thought and the pursuit of history and historiography. 
‘Isaml, as the word literally means, was sclE-depcndenc. 
He was a self-made man, relying always on his own worth 
and merits. Again, as the word implies ‘Isaml was a man 
of pure character and possessed a clean soul. He was fully 
conscious of his sins and shortcomings for which he was 
sincerely repentant. His portrayal of Khwaja Nizami of 
Ganja might be fictitious but the courage and self-confidence 
tint he since accjuircd cannot be ignored. He was thrown 
into chin-deep waters and had to swim against the current 
but he managed to reach the shore safely. 

His rtiusnphanc end — his quiet departure from tins 
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CHAPTER III 


SHAH NAMAH INTRODUCED 

•ISAMI THE NARRATOR OF HISTORY 
Verses 388—603 



Speaking of the cause behind the composition 
of this book 

388-393 One nighc my Heart and I decided to come 
to the shore from the sea. But hardly could anyone come 
to the shore out of this sea of sorrow. What should be 
done to reach the shore? My Heart said: 

‘After all, why do you worry? Surely it would 
be better if you cease worrying about this world. Take 
the road to safety if you are able to do so. Quit India, 
and make a firm resolve to perform a pilgrimage at 
Mecca. Proceed gracefully towards the Hijaz^ so that 
by virtue of that path of Reality you may be relieved 
of uncertainties.’ 

394-395 This proposal of my Heart made my soul 
rejoice; my limbs co-operated under command. I prepared 
myself so that I should begin my journey from the border 
of India to the Ka'ba.^ 

396-409 However, my Poetical Disposition 
seized me by the skirt and struck a stone at the vial of 
my resolve saying: ‘Hindustan is your place — the 
birth-place of your grandfather and forefathers. You 
may journey away from this country if you want to; 
but leave in it a souvenir. When your ancestors left 
the world, you survived that caravan. When you 
also decide to depart, you should follow the footsteps 
of your grandfather and forefathers’. I replied, ‘I 

1 l.e. Mecca, Medina and the adjacent territory. 

2 The sanctuary of Mecca 

d? 

4 
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ve no son. Barring you, O Poetical Disposition, 
am attached to no one. Henceforth, I refuse to 
marry and decline to sec up a house. If I became 
rniate with a slave girl and indulged in satisfying 
y » I could exert myself so vigorously in a night 
might have to choose a sweet-lipped one every 
one . may go to the market every month and attach 
my heart to another sweetheart. I can keep with me 
or a month a beautiful girl and bring in another 
moon-faced one the next month so that I should 
not become a family captive and distressed during 
h.s year of famine and specially in this latest period 

the " M \ ^^°“ble comes off in 

womarbeget!” blby rh"'" 
turns out devil’. ^ 

statemenr^ h P°etical Disposition heard my 

atemeor, she replied to me in turn and said: .Beget a 

In i bo'r' r f-- ^his country- 

' moment I shall beget a rh o%nng. In a 

refined and T ousand of sons, each one more 

, ned and glorious chan the other Tt, ' rf Ml 
. continue till the Day of Re " ''' 

»iU b= bcigh. -f 

suggestion on the nlca rh r° 

Should yob l/jo “ ‘ ■” '•■’'h'riog y“- 
^ven then’. Would not leave you, 

Dhpostiol-ithe oMnir ^ Poetical 

is your view? ^ 

matter?’. ' y°“ advise me to do in this- 
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418 When the Heart found me in communion with 
che Poetical Disposition, he accepted, like myself, the 
suggestion of my Poetical Disposition. 

419-421 My Poetical Disposition, my Heart and I — 
all three — undertook the work and held a sitting in seclusion. 
In this matter, each one made a resolve and all agreed for 
better or worse, to che effect that we should acquire a trea- 
sure of pearls which we might leave behind in India and 
then depart. 

422-423 My Heart said : 'O man of talents, a world 
has profited from your compositions. Whatever you 
composed previously has been forgotten; even che text of 
your two diwans^ has been lost.’ 

424-427 When my Poetical Disposition heard this, she 
said ; ‘If any gold has been lost, I am che elixir. It a poem 
has been lost I am alive. Do not worry about pearls when 
you possess che sea. Go into seclusion, make pleasant 
arrangements and call a heart-entertaining companion who 
would attend to you every morning and evening; and all 
your requirements will be met by him.’ 

428-429 My Heart and I stopped conversing; night 
and day, we wandered making a search so that we might 
find a suitable companion to the liking of our. amiable 
Poetical Disposition. 

Speaking of the beautiful attributes of 
Qazt Bahau ddin hajib~i qissa^ 

430-432 Alas! In the course of this year, bereft of 
generosity, I have not seen even one pure man who might 

1 A diwan is a collection of poems. 

2 I.e. Superintendent of petitions. It was his duty to receive 
petitions from the aggrieved and preseut them to the king. 
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' y he men of genius for a while and solace a lacerated 
saying. Whac progress have you made in this 
matter? What is your object in this seeking?’ . 

433-434 It a man of talent hides himself for more 
an a year like a treasure in a secluded corner, no body 

enquire about him saying- ‘How are you? Why are 

you seated in a corner?’ ^ ' 

me ‘"y Poetical Disposition kept 

.“'r.!? I ™y cy= „t hop. 

wo„d.,i/rhr„t„r,r'th‘' 

door of li ■ ™*ght come and open to me the 

p.a*i oS or.,’ • T a>ai 

wh.„, . 

door .„iy i„ “:'7 "> good =h..r .. my 

i.:si«ou„d,„g p„i„. I ;.y 

awakened fortune. Bet l 

your companion. UndeT^h T'" ^ 

?«i I have come to you O 

445'‘149 I said ‘T,.!! . 

relieve me of my worries’ 
hie answered, ‘Thar 

as Bahau’l-Haftn. u • sharp wits is known 

«yes and ^rs-!’ the heart, the 

forehead is sliinir^Tl 

f’^ght as the sun "’“'d ‘s as 

well as his prose is 
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delightful. He attends on fakirs always and devotes 
himself all the time to relieving the distressed.’ 

450-451 When I heard the qazi's attributes from 
that lucky courier, my Heart became restless. At once, I 
expressed a wish to be able to kiss his foot. 

452-454 Then that lucky courier took me direct to 
his residence. I arrived there full of hope; there was 
neither a durban at his residence, nor a curtain-bearer. I 
advanced into the interior and met him without formality : 
it was an amenity, highly befitting the door of a generous 
man. 

455-457 When the liberal good qazi saw me, he 
advanced a few steps to show me respect. He enchanted 
me by his cheery looks; I am unable to say how much I 
was obliged to him. He took me by .the hand and 
welcomed me ^id assigned me the honour of a seat. 

458-461 When we sat facing each other, we talked 
over the present and the past. Through his conversation 
my soul revived; my spring-rain obtained the wind of 
pleasure. When my Poetic Disposition found such an 
associate of aesthetic sense as she had been looking for, I 
said to her: ‘Now is the time for you to produce all the 
treasures of skill that you possess. Make your cloud of 
pearls rain’. 

462-463 Most delightfully I cited many verses of my 
composition before that man of arts. And when I found 
a good favourable response from him, I narrated to him my 
story. 

464-466 He said : ‘Such a swcct-voiccd nightingale 
is fit for the orchard of paradise. It is a pity that such a 
bird should have continued neglected in this garden and 
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ch a parrot should have remained a captive 
m ustan! There is no tulip-bcd befitting such a 
nightingale except the king’s court.’ 

1 ^ nie to the king’s durbar. It 

r,o'„ "u feom a da, knight » .he 

the h ““P'"'"' I’im foe this service.! May 
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from Che dusT'to” thf sk^" ^‘"S'^-’^aises one 

height of 1 • ^ ^ throws another from the 

haafcd boifes,'" wr 

a iamine. ff !” “"S'ateful He mflicts 

He iostals a a, ZJ "wh 

.wounded with an antidote and 
' 47 t-A- 7 fi utL ^ treatment. 

Godhood, ^Hc fi intended to reveal His 

object of Ad ’ ^dam. But 

I^oth the worlds. Muhammad, i king of 

477-479 And from Adam r 
KayumarsSwho established rh ■ 

the institution of monarchy. 

^ Tlij * ' * 
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Then God brought Tahmuras^ and subsequently Hoshang, 
both o£ whom fought with a dragon. He gave to Jam'^ 
the reins of the world, and through him the machinery of 
the world state attained perfection. 

480-501 When He wants to shed the blood of earthly 
beings He gives the country of Jam to the Zahhakites. 
When He gives relief to the earthly beings Faridun^ 
tortures Zahhak* to death. He gives the dominion of Iran 
to Iraj whose blood is shed out of enmity by Tur and 
Salam. Then He grants success to Manuchihr,^ who 

dian dynasty. Cf. Macan, X — Sh&h Namah of Firdausi, vol. I, 

p- II 

1 Tahmiitas was the third king of the Peshdadian dynasty. 
He is said to have reigned thirty years and is supposed to have 
founded Babylon, Nineveh and Isfahan. According to Persian 
mythology he introduced the custom of domesticating animals and 
birds and enjoyed the title of Devband (capturer of demons). 
Op. cit. pp. 16-17 

2 Jim stands for Jarashed, a Persian king, who is stated to have 
reigned seven hundred years and is believed to have introduced 
weapons of war and military arc. Op. cit, p. 18 

3 Faridun is said to have reigned in Iran for five hundred years. 
While he fought successfully with Zahhak and killed him he 
betrayed great weakness for his youngest son Iraj. When Iraj was 
assassinated at the hands of his cruel brothers Xur and Salam there 
began the unending blood feud between Iran and Turin which 
supplied Firdausi with material for his Shah Namah. Op, cit. pp. 
56-66. Also see .Vachha, P. B, — Firdausi and Shah Namah 
(Bombay. 1950) p. 140. 

4 Zahhik {vide p. 15 supra) is denounced as a monster and as 
an oppressor of Irin. He is also depicted as an antagonist of God and 
man, from whose hands Faridun saved Irin, Op, cit, pp. 38-46 

5 Manuchihr was the son of Iraj and seventh king of the 
Peshdidian dynasty of Irin. 
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tortures Tur and Salam to death. Then He gives the 
kingdom to Kaiqubad^ and later destroys his crown and 
throne. After .that rde bestows dominion on Zav*. ami 
makes him a new king in .the land of Iran. Then' after 
some time He instals Naudhat^ on the throne. Later He 
gives the KavianI standard^ to Ka us^ of the Golden Shoe 


I Kaiqubad was founder of the Kaiyanian dynasty of Iran and 
said to have reigned for one hundred and twenty years. 

S.N.Wr (Calcutta. x8a3.)pp. 95. ,,7. 

(literally sea) was the name of a son of Tahmasp. Op. 
cit. p. 283 . ^ 

^ 3 Naudhar fought several battles with the Turanian Afrasiyab 
me mortal enemy of Iran-and was finally defeated and 

killed. Macan. T.-Sia 6 (Persian text) vol.'l. BP- *83-99- 

4 The Kaviani. standard refers to a blacksmith named Kavab, 
T """" Subsequently the latter. 

T aS m -When ^ahhak’s men. came 

astkka d leather-cov;; of his body to 

vet aire d"" -- ^he people who 

Lral" J--hed. Then they made an 

track upon ^ahhak who was defeated md .1 • ■ 

where he died. tietcated, and thrown . into a prison 

The Kaviani standard was lnnt-»d 
clous 'national. flag. It was b 

whose successors on. the throne bejewelled by Faridun 

Standard by ornam ■ - ^ increased the beauty o£ the 

A«bswlo ror:itT::^^^^^^^^^^^ the hands of rhe 

ka‘uvthe.ddes^rSto Hs death-bed he nominated Kai- 

Shah Namah (Oc v *°os, as his successor. According to the 
Kaika'us.- In two " Ka'us was the same man as . 

Kaika'us sussescinp rV. v- 'Is^i mentions 

gs«.«s I.., K.teu. .i Si,i„a,* . «p.»« 
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and aicerwards makes the star of Kaikhusrau^ shine; and 
causes Afrasiyab to be killed by his sword. Then He 
takes him into a cave and bestows the KavianI throne on 
Luhrasp.^ Then He gives to Gushtasp® the crown and 
makes him victorious for some time. From Gushtasp, then,. 
He passes the kingdom of IrSn to Isfandyar^ and makes the 
country stable under him. After that, He grants a long 
reign to Bahman so that he might conquer the worlds 
Later He gives the country to Humay, daughter of Bahman, 
the fortress conqueror. Then He gives the world state® to 
Darab® and entrusts him with the crown and throne of 
kings. From the loins of Darab He brings forth a man 
to whom He gives the dominion of the world and the 


1 After a reign of one hundred and fifty years Kaika'us left 
the throne for his grandson Kaikhusrau (Cyrus). He united in his 
veins ‘the irreconcilable bloods of fCaiqubad and Afrasiyab’. 

2 Luhrasp was the father of Gushtasp, 

3 Gushtasp also called Gursliasp enjoyed a reputation like 
Kaikhusrau and is remembered for his inordinate ambition. With his 
death began the decline of the Kaiyanian dynasty and his successors- 
to the throne of Iran proved exti;emely inefficient. 

/} Isfandyar was a son of Gushtasp, He is noted for his- 
titanic combat with Rustam who blinded him, by means of an 
arrow. 

5 Keeping pace with Firdausi’s style and incorpafating his 
expressions and thoughts ‘Isami uses the words jahan and ‘Siam in 
the sense of a world state. 

6 Darab was the son of Humay who transferred the crown to 
him in her lifetime. He ascended the throne in 424 B.C. Then 
he invaded Greece and captured a daughter of Philip, the Greek 
king. He kept her for one night and sent back. It is said that 
she subsequently gave birth to Alexander. 
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name of Dara.i He causes his murder at the hands of 
h.s own army Two officers roll his head into the dust. 

‘ hen He adorns the world like a bride under Alexander 

, »= -^kes him ruler 

sun H "^^Sger bright like the 

him kinr"' 

with girded loins!"\?ii/Hl’ n'^r h"'!! ' 

•-athrow.hisbelo.tt;t“^ 

^«o«„r of the commencement of tyranny 
the country of Iran and the Interregnum 

the world wlW up^l!e“Lle?oT“^ 

man scruffolerl f P allegiance. Everywhere 

Evciyone seized .' “‘’"““'J'’ '“bmitted not to another. 

“ -aL b, “ '‘I r “ *' and „ad= 

^ oy tair means or foul Tr, » 

crowned king who sat on rl u "" 

-d fLhaqan in China. Every' tZH^Zl Tcoury: 

53- - - 

became king of = wafe killed. In 330 B.C. Alexander 

^ wss the c 

according to the Iranian Ica^T „ grandson of Philip 

West as well as of the P t° have been king of 

his conquests also included Greece and Iran ; 

Central Asia and some territories of Cr ' 

“nd the Panjab. He lived from B C « “ Afghanistan 

^''e '^n a man of Faith A Y* to 323 and is supposed to 

' Q- p. 760. 
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Yazdajird^ and Bahrain Gor,^ each, took a principality by 
force. Hurmuz,^ Parwez^ and Shituya® also raised a royal 
standard everywhere. Bahrain Chobln® and Nushltwan’ 
each took the world by force. 

5 10-5 15 Shah Namah hardly do 1 see 

1 Yazdajird was the grandson of Nushirwan. He was the 
last king of pre-Islamic Iran ; and, on being defeated by the Arabs 
in the battle of Nahavand he fled towards Turkestan and dis- 
appeared. 

2 Bahrain Gor was a king of the Sassanian dynasty. During 
his reign Iran enjoyed great prosperity and presented in the words 
of Firduasi 'a picture of pleasure and plenty*. S. N. V. p. joo. 

3 Hurmuz was the name of a minister of Bahram Gor. It 
was also the name of a son of Nushirwan, 

4 Parwez was an Iranian chief mentioned by Firdausi. S. F, 
JV. vol, vi, p. 394. 

5 Shituya was a son of Bizhan. Op, cit, vol. iv, p. 300. 

t> Bahram Chobin was a warrior in the service of Hurmuz. 
He was the son of Gushtasp and the marchlord of Raiy. He was 
so called on account of his lankiness. Op. cit, vol. viii, pp. 70-73. 

y Nushirwan (531*579 A.D.) was the twentieth king of the 
Sassanian dynasty, noted for his justice and prosperity. He sent 
his talented minister Barzaway on a mission to India, charging him 
to study Hindu character and folk-lore and collect some distinctive 
anecdotes. Barzaway picked up here threads of an ideal story 
which, taken to Iran, was cast in Pahlavi mould and produced in 
the form of a book entitled Kalila Dimna (Jackal and Fox) with 
illustrations from the animal kingdom of India. During this 
period the game of chess namely shatranj (Sanskrit ) was 

introduced in Iran. 

It is said that the empire of Nushirwan included the whole of 
Transoxiana, spreading beyond tlie Oxus and the Indus in the east 
and to Egypt, Syria and Arabia in the west. He also held mastery 
over the Meditetranian regions and was the lord of Greece. 
Prophet Muhammad was born during his reign in 570 A.D. 
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group of die Turks and in Tran c i x r -i 

became powerful. Th. d ! . 

hostilities I 1- “nfortanately created 

S" b“ “■'“ P“P''- «»<< *.r/b==„ „, 

bloodshed b"” '',™°' ‘■'“'""old have been frequent 
d between them. For tlie cil c • • ' i 

material world rl,,- i j acquiring the 

belwe^wL Fitted': sln'fei:!;':."® ““ 

Although it is long since thev n i 
emnicyis alive, even tod ^ away, yet that 

' ■ . to-day, among their descend ahts.‘ 

■ - ProphetfluV^ Pophethood of ■ the last of the 

-■‘Vd^rjbe I"' ' d f “'WOO betanse 
An .t™; atr :"'*,'"' *■' -'■•■ '“‘bout a„ .™y. 

o -f-'uto’w 

b>s State among these three S M 
; 3 .This is a reference’ to ;h!'K ''°‘-"P- ^^'9- 

'"^^‘‘^^^---ndTuranianso;?:^ through the ages 
4 Isarai reminds us of th. ' ? ‘ I5b0 

between Tur and Irai'^^-^^V Firdausi’s 

paternal inheritance .Turan and r^ ' received as his 

latter having received Iran as his t'"'* ‘1^= 

raj. Manuchihr,.son of . irai ^“bsequently Jur killed 

ed continued among, their de7r.„j!!!“^- -— — 
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52 1 The Prophet struck coins^ unerringly in the name 
of Truth; and he cleaned the world’s face of the dirt of 
infidelity. 

522 The world was overspread with his flags of Truth 
and he cook the right path and took it firmly. 

523-524 A world of people became his enemies but 
in no way could they impair his cause. Even when the 
(Islamic) empires will disappear from the world, his SharVai^ 
will remain. 

525-526 After him came Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and 
‘Usman and ‘All successively. 

They did not deviate from the path of justice and 
equity; all maintained the SharVat of Ahmad. 

527-528 Afterwards many troubles broke out in the 
world and many were rolled in the dnst through tyranny. 
The deceitful world indulged in wickedness, ruining every 
dynasty. 

525-532 Many a king became the target of its 
arrows and many narrow-minded people fell captive to it. 
Fury of the Fate docs not afflict that person who has freed 


tie. the Prophet established the Faith firmly 
2 For the meaning of see the Ttighluq Dynasty, p.358 

footnote. In connection with ‘Isami’s remark that ‘the ShoTt'at will 
remain’ it should be noted that over seven hundred years ago 
^waja Nizami noticed that considerable alterations had been made 
in the body of the Shari'at. He says addressing the Prophet : 

Baski bar-o basta-and bargo-sa^. 

Car tu bebiiit na shinashish baz 
( O Prophet: your Shari'at has been altered to such an extent 
that if you see it now, you would not recognize it yourself ). 

(Nizami of Ganja) 
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himself £rom the trammels of the world. When many a 

crowned head was rolled in the dust in this treacherous 
world, Fate settled the caliphate on the Abbasids according 
to a saymgi of the Prophet. 

534 hen caliphate devolved on Harun,^ the world 
came back under the rule of law. After Harun had passed 


the muIt'V' u understand 

have in Muhammad is said to 

C into his house (Tabari - Umam 

the Abb stls • ^he Umayyads 

Abbasids were invested with a halo of piety. 

the fifth and"molfcekbit7dT^^ ” 

Baghdad. He reisned ^ thirty-seven Ahbasid caliphs of 

vast empire stretching E«t m w‘'V ' 

(i7o/786_,q,/8o 8)^ H I .West for twenty-three years 
in medieval Arab history ' l! ^‘"hodiment of all that is best 

and his brilliant cnnrf ' * interest in art and science 

=hip. He orLed 

school for the stndw j" every mosque must be established a 
libraries, furnished wirb u . *^‘'^®tion of different sciences; and 

all the scholars irtespect'^ °7'^"r thrown open to 

He sent for the Greek, jllhh'^^ Cl!”" the Islamic world, 

engaged the best of them * and Hindu scholars and 

were prepared under bic translators in court service. Thus 

great books of the world Arabic translations of all the 

soul by acquiring on the anxious to enlighten his 

thought and philosophy H quintessence of human 

himself with the miseries f u” other hand by acquainting 

from Baghdad to Mecca “luan fife. He used to go on foot 

perform the Hajj and also^ of about i.ooo miles— to 

streets of Baghdad in order t incognito in the 

strata of his subjects. He condition of the poorest 

Harun Rashid also earneT e!eaf f”* 

a ame in the domain of legend 
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away many a man oE insighc sprang from among his descen- 
dants. 

A brief account of the Turks'^ seizing the country 
of Iran and establishing connection with the caliphate. 


and tradition. He has become well-known for the Arabian Nights 
{Alf Laila) as the Arabian collection of fairy tales is called. It was 
built on material borrowed from Iran and India, the Indian material 
forming particularly the basis of the famous Kalila Dimna (Jackal 
and Fox). According to MasTidi, the Arab historian of third 
century (tenth century A.D.), the material for the tales of Alf Laila 
was imported from Iran and India during the reign of al-Mansur, 
second Abbasid caliph, thirty years before the time of Harun 
Rashid. Particularly noticeable in it are a few stories about the 
latter. It is said that these stories were added subsequently by 
Abu Muwas, a court poet of 'Hatun Rashid. 

Harun Rashid died on 3rd Jornada II, I937( aqtb March, 809 

I Turk (Toork of Persian lexicons) is a word of obscure origin 
and is supposed to mean strength, might and power. According- 
to the Chinese sources it is the name of a nomad tribe who were 
descendants of the Huns and were akin to and even identical with 
the Mongols (E. I., ly, p. goo). From Muslim (Arab and Persian)' 
sources it appears that Turk {Toork) was the name of Yafs 
(Japhat) son of Noah; and he became the ancestor of all the peoples 
inhabiting the area from the China Sea to the remotest west, e.g. 
the Turks, Khozars, Slavonions, Russians, Turkomans and Chinese. 
Fifth in descent from Turk stands Alanja, who had twin sons, 
Tartar and Mughul, between whom his dominions were divided. 
From the latter are descended the Mughul tribes, and from the 
former the different Toorki tribes (T. F), Thus both Tartars 
and Mughuls arc believed to have descended from the loins of Turk, 
son of Noah. 

The European scholars consider ‘Turk’ as identical with ‘Tartar 
which name they consider as generic, embracing three different 
races — (a) the Manchus in the east of Asia, north of China; (b) the 
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with a sketch of Sultan Mahmud bin Subuktigin. May 
Uod illumine their evidencel 

desert of CK'* \ ^ habitat extended from tlic 

Thfht h ‘ T , '®* i"» Sit™- 
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Balkan peninsula and the Black Sea ToTS • 

under the sway of the Turks ^ Chinese frontier came 

“■" "f a.c „fA„bi> 

»bca.=d I.,™ v‘‘ T.,t. l»d 

for worldly power and : ,1 i ° satisfying their ambition 

almost all the Indq-Muslim ^tom their fold came 

including -Isami. All of h Minhaj to Khafi fOian 

historiography by deoirM" utilized Islam in the domain of 

Hf-fthelUowTni^^^^ 
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Turks, Tartars and Mongols into the hands of the 

-rcenary gain a^^rz^d ““ 

3 opted the religion of the va • l ^o^or. And if they also 

on like a coat without understan'd^r^-^'^- _*^hey only put it 

were not prepared for if thev ^ tnner spirit as their minds 
barbarians tried to benumb thr"'"' • receive it. These' 

*e love of science in ^o'T subjects by e.-can- 

• be did so. further, with the obiect 'f " them better. 

assuming to themselves alone 
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535-537 AkhougU the Turks made another^ raid during 
the Abbasid rule yet they, one and all, took shelter in Islam 
alter some time. Far from revolting against the Abbasids 
they received the insignia of royalty from the Abbasid 
caliphate. 


and monopolizing the power to adjudicate all the affairs of the 
Musalmans. And they exploited the idea of divine pre-destination, 
utilizing it fully in order to prevent the thought of their subjects 
from working and their will from asserting itself with determina- 
tion, They did so, furthermore, in-order to spread the idea that the 
doors of divine favour were henceforth closed to new-comers into 
the fold of Islam, In short, so much were the thinking faculties 
of their subjects benumbed by the said barbarians that the latter 
weie content to follow the stereotyped and unchangeable views of 
their predecessors. It was they, in a word, who falsified the 
character of the religion which they had embraced and followed 
in its external rites, but which they had neither understood nor 
tried to understand in its inner spirit.’ 

.Vaglieri. L. V. — MahMnu’l-Islam, Yafa, 1353 Hijra, p. 73, 
translated from Italian Apologia dell Islamismo. 

1 This is a reference to the Turko-Arab struggle which is 
traceable from the second century Hijra (eighth century A. D,). 
The Tucks frequently invaded the Arab empire but were almost 
always driven back. There was also steady conversion amongst 
them ; and the height of conversion was reached in the eighth 
century Hijra (fourteenth century A.D,) when the Mongol or 
iTurko-MongoI kingdom of the Golden Horde was completely 
islamicised. Subsequently the Ozbegs (the Turks of Transoxiana) 
and Noghai (the Turks of the Volga area) who were really descend- 
ants of Jujt, the eldest son of Chingiz Khan and last of all the 
Chghatais — descendants of Chingiz ^an’s second son who had 
established a kingdom spreading from Kashghar to the Chinese 
frontier — joined the fold of Islam. (Barthold — Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion, pp. 186-187 London, 1928 and E.I. 
vol. iv, p. 904). 

5 
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53^‘539 Through divine guidance and by the help of 
fortune, the warrior Turks succeeded in crushing their 
adversaries. Those among them, who rose to kingship, 
adorned the world by their generosity and munificence. 

54°‘54^ One from among the house of Turks attained 
such a distinction that God bestowed on him the dominion 
of the material and spiritual worlds. He wore the dervish 

ap beneath the crown and was clad in coarse cloth, coveted 
with soft silk. 


54* Apparently he was devoted to Ayaz, yet in fact 

he was free from physical love.* 

543 549 Even if. any king before him had marched on 
industan he retreated after raiding this beautiful Jand and 

of exchange for elephants or for the hand 

of a beautiful girl.a No one set his heart on settling in this 

made?h idol-house of Somnath and none 

rn the b oo o enemies flow like the Euphrates. None 
sealed m diis land and no one cared to reside in this capti- 

nonederfr ^ 

none demolished the old idol-houses. 

hianni thatThe the country in such a 

t the Hindu power, was destroyed completely. 

of intellect, have a 
' ^ te in a position to replace the 

I See verses 8o8-8io ana l, 

•• a Here is the acmp c ' ^ oorrespondiag footnote, infra 

"hred of historical evidence behinr?-' -f " not a 

Isarai’s imagination. . . 
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idol-houses by mosques and somecirries forcibly co break che 
Brahmanic thread and enslave women and children^— ’all this 
is due to the glory of Mahmud. This is surely the fact of 
the matter; the rest is empty talk. If we do not pay 
thanks to him to-day, to-morrow we would suffer on account 
of out ingratitude. Ail the deeds that he performed in this 
country yesterday, have become, one and all, a story to-day. 
The achievements that you make to-day will also become a 
story to-morrow. 

559 I have many stories in my head; to this tune I 
have many a song to sing. 

560 Should no one give me a hearing, to whom 
would I then narrate these stories?, Tell me. I cannot 
but narrate them co ray own intoxicated Heart. 

561-562 As long as there is a sign of life in me, I 
shall keep company with that person who is my friend and 
my cup-bearer. Afflicated by longing for a soul-nourishing 
beloved one, my night has turned black and long like her 
curls. 

563-564 Come, O cup-bearer, to-night you are my 
companion for you would listen eagerly to my story. I 
narrate this story and you listen" to it eagerly. Keep watch, 
until che hour of rejoicing arrives. 

A brief and sttmtnary account of the kings of 
Hindustan 

565-568 O Indian of Arab descent, draw upon the 
records wrirten in Persian by the Indians. Since you possess 
information about Indian kings, give first a short account 

I This is another instance of poetical imagination befitting a 
Shah Namah. History takes no cognizance of this kind of bragging 
and boasting. 
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of the same in this book. Then say who was the first 
of the powerful kings to have come to' India from Ghazni, 
guided by Providence and to the liking of well-wishers. 

5^9*594 idolatrous country, who was the 

first to have introduced Islanipi Who wielded the Indian 
sword in India transforming this land into a garden? In 
whose name was the khutba first read? Who was the 
first to strike coins, sramping the right royal seal? Who 
conquered these formidable fortresses? By whose sword 
did the earths surface become red? Who crossed the 
civer Indus like a wind and who lit up the flames of war 
in India? Who carried his raids to Multan {AdooUin) 
and Labor {Ubawar), raising high the banner of Islam? 
Who uprooted the idol-house of Gujarat?^ Who took 
Pichota prisoner?*. Who disturbed the Hindu tribes? Who 
primarily captured Budaun?'! Who was the first to 

1 See commentary 

2 This is a reference to the famous Somnath invasion. 

3 Mu izzu ddin Muhammad of Ghor fought two successive 
attles with Rae Pithora or Prithviraja. tlie Chauhan leader who was 

a so the ruler of Dehli and Ajmer, at Tarain (Thaneswer) in 587/. 

? 5 / r 19^- In the first battle Mu’izzu’ddin was defeated 

an wounded. But in the second battle he triumphed. Rae Pithora 
tied and was taken prisoner and killed. Govinda the Tomara chief. 

T t ^tithviraja, was slain in the engagement, 

i. N. R.. I, pp.468-469. ° 

about *0 Mas-ud Ghazi 

about the year 4i9/.roz8. But Hindu rule over Budaun remained 

SantJ ‘here the temple of 

Ta D T: " — ded on his death 

QuSu’dd ^ - * battle with 

S ol wHch . QutbuddinAibakbuilttlaerea 

«hool which he named Madras, after his master 
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become a wise and just king in chac city Who killed 
Jai Chand in Chandrawal?^ Who brought other chieftains 
to the rack?. During whose reign did the Dehll of ancient 
days become a great capital?^ Then who led the troops 
from Dehli and shed blood as far as the Red Sea?^ Who 
conquered Mandalgarh® and Ranthambhor?® And after- 
wards in whose hands came the sceptre? Who brandished 
the sword like the waves of the Ganges and marched his 
troops up to Kanauj tumultuously? Who captured 
LakhanutI and Bihar? Whom did Destiny give such 
great strength? Who captured Manikpur and Kara?^ 
Who inflicted complete defeats upon the Hindus? Who 
overran Oudh (Auiadh) along with Tirhut? Who raised 
the standard of victory? Who conquered Jalor and 

Mu'izzu’ddin. And he left it under the care of lltutmish whom 
he appointed governor of Budaun. 

1 lltutmish was governor of Budaun, no king, 

2 Mu'izzu’ddm Muhammad Ghorl defeated Jai Chand the 
Rathor raja of Kanauj, in the battle of Chandrawal in 591/119^}, 
Jai Chand was killed. C. P. K. D, p, 18. 

3 That is, during the reign of lltutmish and subsequently 
under Balban, See the Sanskrit inscription describing the glory of 
Dehli — an eye-witness account. Husain, A, M. — Tughluq Dynasty, 
p. 432 

q The Red Sea {darya-i qnlzutn) stands for the Ganges and 
its tributaries; and the verse contains a reference to the conquest 
of Bengal by Ikhtiyaru’ddin bin Bakhtyar Khalji. 

5, 6 Mandalgarh (identifiable with Mandu in Malwa) and 
Ranthambhor (near Jaipur) were two strong military fortresses and 
principalities which were finally annexed to the empire of Dehli 
under ‘Alau’ddin ^alji. lltutmish too had captured these. Cf. 

F. S. I., verses 2308 — 2315. 

7 These verses are tuned to the military glory ‘of ‘Aiau’ddin 
Khalji. 
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Slwanar^ Who routed the Hindu clans? Who held the 
banners of Islam high, imparting light in Chittor, Mandor^ 
and Gwalior (Kaliiir)} Who was the first to pitch his 
camp at Deogir?, Who seized Telingana by physical force?, 
Who washed his sword in the waters of the sea? Who 
struck his sun-like sword everywhere? Through whose 
lustrous sword were the fortress gates thrown open? Who 
remained a byword of goodness in this country? Who 
administered real justice in the truest sense of the word?- 
Who in this world did not hesitate in giving away every- 
thing out of generosity ?i 

^95 59^ Who remained dead drunk as long as he 
lived? Who was alert and remained vigilant throughout 
bis reign? Whom did Destiny strike with sword through 

inadvertence?’ Whom did it seize unawares in the field of 
battle?^ 

597 Should sordid times give me an opportunity I 
rvould bring out each of these points from the treasury of 
my memory. 


_r as footnote 7 of page 69. 

are ctill a strong fort end town in Rajputana. Its ruins 

It was c rhe erstwhile of Jodhpur State. 

Rajput 

Mus^lim ruler ” milerlV'th^'l^^’^'” 

duty. Even Raaiya did so. How^r^T^ "'a 

suggest that Iltutmish topped the list ’ 

I ossibly Mu izzu’ddin Kaiqubad 
Qiliyasu’ddin Balban. 

Jalalu’ddin tChalji, 

Pnnee Muhammad the Martyr. 


3 

6 

7 

8 
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598 Hearken ! O wise seeker of history, hear for 
a moment the story of the narrator of history. 

599-603 In my head, there is a strange idea which 
strikes me morning, evening, day and night. It is this. 
I wish I were able to narrate to intelligent men the stories 
of kings. But I am so completely overwhelmed by the 
clouds of sorrows that I cannot even breathe freely. Come, 
O cup-bearer, pour for me in the jar that foahiing wine 
which might remove the bad effect of drink. Give me that 
wine which might enable me through raptures to break 
the sleeping-sickness and to strike a stone at the glass of 
sorrows. 


COMMENTARY 

‘IsamI considers Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni as a 
missionary of Islam. Perhaps the Sultan had the missionary 
spirit in him but the times being unfavourable for the kind 
of missionary work, namely the peaceful spread of Islam, 
Tsaml’s reference (verse 569) is absolutely incorrect, Islam 
had come into India much before the time of the Turks 
who may be credited with establishing Islamic fower but 
not Islam. 

In fact, the Arabs had held India in high regard from 
the beginning; and it was much before the birth of the 
Prophet of Islam chat they had established contacts and 
commercial relations with India. Decidedly it was the Arab 
merchants who gave to her western coast the name of Male 
or Mala or Malabar. This coast had been known 
heretofore as Kerala or Keralam, i. e. the country of Kerala, 
the indigenous name which has been revived now by the 
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C^igress Government. Malabar comprises two words— mJ/i, 
a Dravidian term for Idll and bar based on the Arabic 
meaning a country. Later the Arab merchants who came 

Mala 

M l-.-' ™' =‘ “ Wallb5,| 

as Muhbar and others Mulaybar.l 

The eastern coast of India which at one time went by 

M-arar^ 1 ^"""“knonda or Cholamadalam was named 
M abar by the Arabs2. 

from clie f a horse’s face or spreading 

‘-'ylon. ro called becure of i„ p„uliar shap.». 

‘liar the IndrAtar' ‘’““"S*' Arabs and 

Adam from paradise 

feataturc^. *' 

antbmity ^r’lL^FAb?''!"’ 'l”' °" 

,:.Go<<:-de Ada„ falUar.uL:,d "a" d'’'”' 

. . narrated by Ibn ‘Abb- i . ^ 

' place on the land called Adam took 

' ■ best fraln^""' ' Abl Talib stated that the 

^ ' land of ^ is that from the 

. - This (Indian! ""^»ged the Fall of Adam. 

., paradise/ - ' ^ ^ree of 


3 Ibn Battuta-n. flfeS'fc g’lT ^ ' 

"" Cairo, vol. i. p. 55, 
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‘And ibn S‘ad and Ibn ‘Asakar narrated on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that God ordained the Fall 
of Adam on the soil of India^.’ 

And the Sabhatii’l Marjan Ft Asar-i Hindustan^ which 
deals with the tafslr literature tells us that the story of 
Adam began in Ceylon {Sarandib) and Qabll killed Habil 
on a local hill. Adam mourned the loss of Habil for a 
hundred years; then he had other children born. Further 
information regarding Adam falling near Sarandip {Sarandib) 
and Eve falling near Jaddah is given by Suyuci. 

BaihaqI and Xabarl also reiterate the story of the Fall of 
Adam in India or Ceylon, Ceylon being then a part of India, 
Tabari says that Adam then travelled to Mecca and finally 
returned to Ceylon where he began to live ; and Ghazzali 
repeats the same. Regarding the grave of Adam Ghazzali 
gives two reports — according to one he was buried at Mecca 
in the Ghar-i Abu Qubais and according to another at a 
mountain {jabal-i Buz) in Ceylon. Much of this is 
confirmed by Mas'udi and Suyutl. 

The gist of all these narrations is that Adam, driven 
from paradise, dropped on the soil of Hindustan and it was 
in Hindustan that the wahy-—t\iz divine revelation — came 
to him. Such being the earliest connection of India with 
Islam, it would be by no means incorrect to say that Islam 
came into India in a peaceful manner through the Arabs» 
and not through the warrior Turk. 

Before giving a brief account of the warrior Turk and 
his sway in Iran and India (verses 534-596) ‘IsamI analyses 

1 Ghulam All Azad — Sabhatn’l Marjan Vi Aiar-i Hindustan, 
Bombay, 1 1 77, H. pp. 7-43. 

2 Idem. 
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ten basic factors in die composition of his great epic:i 
Firstly his desire to leave behind an ' offspring on his 
eparture from India. Secondly his personified Poetic Genius 
h he considered his consort, capable of conceiving 
egeccing issues. Thirdly his success in obtaining a 
p tron in king Alauddin Hasan Bahmanl. Fourthly his 
u stings at the hands of the emperor Muhammad bin 
rughluc[. Fifthly his chosen role of ' ' ' 


i-uuacn roie ot an epic writer ot 
ndia like the great Firdausi of Iran. Sixthly his dislike of 
time honoured society and his resolve to quit India. 
Seventhly his emulation of Nizami and Firdausl-^the great 
mous poets in the domain of masnavs. Eighthly 
his industry combined with his devotion to Islamic history, 
re and hagiology. Ninthly his rich imagination and . 
T ability to build historical sequences. 

J] appreciation of his work in the 

b.gh circles of the rebel chiefs, euphemistically called kings. 

d„Jd’' n "T- ‘''"‘I »"■' 

r d !, “'"d ■"“““I 

ar ri,.. . P g ny* But he was still a bachelor 

of celibac?^ A ^ 

Heart oe!k T"' '' "‘ght he made his 

promised him Genius and the latter 

I?ami approved o^f 
his consort was capable oTbe" 

consort suggestions .caLecrr*'°I"°''''''""'‘* 

with a firm resolution to 

^nd that he should rejoice J ^ 

prepare for a journey to the 
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Hijaz which would enable him co discover the path of 
Truth. These suggestive thoughts coming from within revived 
his soul and he was spurred to activity. He resolved to lose 
no time and proceed immediately to pilgrimage. But the 
spirit of his resolution relaxed before long; and he became 
half-hearted, his mind being swayed by its love for India — 
the land of his birth and that of his ancestors. He felt 
that in case he left India for good he must leave behind 
a Souvenir like his ancestors who were responsible for 
descendants like himself. Then he decided to follow his 
ancestors in this respect. 


IsamI recalled how different was his own position from 
that of his Eorefathers. He was determined to keep himself 
free from the worries of married life. He might satisfy 
himself with slave girls whom he could change frequently. 

lit he abhorred the idea of uniting himself with these; 
mthet he would control himself and drown his passion 
in the ftirsiiit of history and the composition of a Book Of 
Kings— a Shah Namah. He believed that his verses in that 
book would be his best offspring and progeny. 


Then ‘Isami began co look for a patron For about two 
months he remained absorbed in this search. One day 
early in the morning there came a courier from OazI 
Bahau’ddm, the superintendent of petitions at the court 

o £ - ddm Bahmam, ki„g Daulatabad a..d 

Gulbarga. ‘Isami went to his house and u- 

-TL _ _ . , , , . ^ofd his own 

story. The qazt introduced him to the i ■ 

11* *1 ^ 3 icl kino* who 

permitted him to write the proposed Shah Namah ° 


‘Isami had suffered all his life at the h d 

and people. Hence his complaint abo V,' 

lack of true scholarship. He was also a: ^ 

^ 'f'sgustcd with 


of times 
ase and die 
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society and the conditions of life, then obtaining. He did 
not like the manners and morals of the people about him. 
Hence he resolved to quit this country. But what kind of 
a souvenir must he leave behind before his departure?. This 
^yas the problem he confronted. 


He was a born poet like the great Amir ^usrau and was 
his contemporary too. But he did not like his long-winded 
rhetoric and made no attempt to imitate him. On the 
contrary he liked ^waja Nizami and Firdausi and attempted 
to draw inspiration from them. On the lines of their 
work he began his own; and as soon as his epic, which 
he had depicted as a Shah Namah, drew towards a 
close he sent it in parts from Daulatabad to the different 


provinces which had either overthrown the yoke of the 
emperqc or were attempting to do so. When the rebel 
chiefs who were engaged in the War 0» Zalim^ read it they 
immensely, and wishing them victory in their 
5 «uggle,‘IsamI named his book Ftankn^s-SalMn, that is. 

Victories of Kings. He says:, 


realizing that monarchs^ draw inspiration from 
his book and that they achieve victories through 
' “heading it, I named it Futrthtt’s-Salatln: ^ 


and'^the^ewes^TitaS 

instance in Bengal and the Deccan. t ^ 

3 F. S. I. verse ^i, 629.' 
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SHAH NAMAH LABOURED 

MAHMOD OF GHAZNI IDOLIZED 


Verses 604 — 1177 



BEGINNING OF THE FUTOHU’S-SALaTIN 

From the birth of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni son of 

Subuktigm Ghazt. May Allah illumine their soulsl 

604 I enter the domain ot history. I give life to the 
dead again. 

605 Lee me say who was the first^ to have come into 
this land victorious like the king of Rum. 

6o6'6ii I have been told by men of alert mind in 
rhythmical and elegant language that in the year^ 361 
that king of Ghazni — who was undoubtedly and unmistak- 
ably the father of Mahmud and a mighty king of the 
Turks and a bezel of the ring of sovereignty and was 
named Subuktigln — -..'as asleep one night at an auspicious 
hour on the bejewelled throne. 

612-614 He beheld in a dream that in the compound 
of his palace had sprung a lofty tree under v/hosc shadov/ 
flourished a world. It shaded the world, transforming it 
into a garden and purged the universe of dust. 

615-616 That very night one of the king’s wives who 
was pregnant beget a son under whom the world became 
illumined from end to end. 

dry In that night there was a constellation of favour- 
able stars; it was the night of ' .'Ishiira,^ I am told. 

6 lb-619 Ac day-break the mighty king sent for the 
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dream interpreters and related to them his dream o£ the 
preceding night unreservedly. 

620-629 Out of that lucky group of dream inter- 
preters one man who was the most experienced of all 

opened his lips in praise of the emperor (shahinshah), 
saying: ^ / 

‘May you enjoy your dominion for ever! Your 
Majesty has beheld a very happy dream. The 
interpretation is that the prince who is born 
last night will open to the world the gate of 
prosperity. He will capture the world under 
lucky stars and will become a remarkable figure 
m administration. He will bring the seven 

countries (haft under his control and 

wdl revive the garden of Islam. To begin 
wit , he will march upon India, his troops 
crossing the Indus readily. He will run a 

Euphrates out of the infidels’ blood, and raze 
to the pound the idol-house of Somnath. Later 
he will unsheathe the sword of wrath and 

Mptpeallthe other countries. Your Majesty 

(shahanshah-i afaqf may well be congratulated 

means king o£ literally 

Hijra aslSow!?" 

(i) Iqlim of Hind rii\ r r. 

(Iv) /gftm of Rum (y) ' IqliJ of Joork 
(vii) Iqlim of Iran. ^ ^ of Arab’ 

^i‘imalat(i.Tawari^, MS. of' c-»o u- 
1318 Shamsi, ^ Hijra, edited by Bahar in 

3 Literally emperor of the world. 
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for this dream as well as for the birch chac Cook 
place last night. 

630 When che king heard this incerprccation, he 
became exceedingly happy. 

6^1-6 Then he gave chac baby che auspicious name 
Mahmud^ together with the epithet Nizam^ and che 
patronymic Abu’l Qasim.^ He ordered che servants to 
bring him up carefully and look after him strenuously. 

635 By che time Mahmud was twenty-four years old. 
Providence fitted him in every way. 

636-637 Wherever arose a difficulty it was solved by 
bun. His father addressed him as Saifu' ddawal^ and sent 
him to che country of Khurasan to rule as governor. 

Death of Subuktigin and accession of Mahmud Shah 
Ghaznavl. May Allah illumine their tombsl 
And his invasion of the country of Hindustan, 

I Steingass [Persian-Englisb Dictionary, p, i ipo) says chat 
Mahmud is the name of an elephaac mentioned in the Quran. 
Steingass has had in view the Sura Fil (elephant) one hundred fifth 
Sura qI the Quean which describes che event of 670 A.D, when 
Abcaha the Christian ruler of Yemen invaded Mecca at the head of 
an army of elephants. Onejaf these is said to have been a white 
elephant named XIahmud. But this finds no mention in the Quran. 

‘Isami considers the name auspicious because it is one of the 
names of God. 

z Nizam (literally good order) signifies a laudable attribute of 
Mahmud as administrator of an empire. 

3 Qaaim (literally distributor) is a name of God. 

4 The title of Saifuddaulab (sword of the state) was conferred 
on Sultan Mahmud by Amir Nuh Saniani of Bukhara who also 
conferred the title of Nasiru’ddin (helper of Islam) on Mal^ud’s 
father Subuktigin. T, F. I, p. 35. 

Dawal is the plural of dawlat meaning state. 

6 
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638-635 When the year^ 387 hail advanced a few 
months the said king of Ghazni died and Mahmud became 
emperor at Ghazni. 


640-644 The court staff constructed a hall the height 
of which passed beyond Pleiades. In that hall was placed 
gold throne which Mahmud ascended, wearing the crown 
and a royal robe. The chiefs bowed to him submissively 
verywhere and all rulers wished him well. The naqibs 
nnounced the new king in loud voice while the envious 
in that hall burnt like wild rue. 

45 646 With the object of nourishing the world God 
im into the world and Mahmud prepared the ground 
or the nursing of Faith in this world, opening the door of 
hberahty to the people. 


47 I am told that in the same year that lion- 
man led an expedition to India against the infidels. 

nl ' \ ^"^ept into India and his success 

P ease is friends. In one assault he defeated the Hindu 
contingents and Rai Jaipal fell prisoner into his hands. He 

of°th ”1'” entrusted him to a broker 

by the' “iider his orders Jaipal was sold 


1 A. D. 997 

from 1000 A D /3go' H** ^ raids on India commencing: 

Lama^an and Kabul eapturing some fores near 

Waihind lying on rb ^ ^ a«ack on Jaipal, the ruler of 
north of Attock. Raj'- 

Lamaghan and Kabul to ^the dominions extended from 

Kashmir to Multan was dcfel/l"^" Chinab -and from southern 

He was taken prisoner together 
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653-654 In (cbe year*) 377 the emperor went to the 
territory of Balkh. When that city and its surroundings 
fell into his hands he stayed in that capital for one or two 
years. 

655 He overran the Herat land completely and then 
led the troops to Gujarat. 

Story of the Indian philosopher^' findings and of 
the Indian messengers' journey to Ghazni presenting 
jizya to Mahmud, son of Subuktigln, prior to his king-" 
ship and making a pledge. 

656-657 1 heard a story reported correctly by honest 

and eloquent narrators to the effect that in the course of the 
ancient history of India the Hindu astronomers jointly made 
a forecast. 

658-663 After seriously deliberating on their forecast, 
they came to the conclusion that one Mahmud would arise 
in Ghazni, giving to the world the message of justice and 
generosity. At the age of ten, his light would pass beyond 
the remotest parts of the world. His horoscope showed 
that in the succeeding order of kings he would remain 
unparalleled, that he would lead an army against the 
garden-like country of India, penetrate into its pleasant 


with some of his sons and grandsons. Dt. Nazim (M. G. p, 87) 
says that the saleofjaipal to which ‘Unsuri makes a reference, 
meant only the fixing of Jaipal’s ransom. Hodivala (S.I.M.H, 
pp. xiii-xiv and 191-193) is of opinion that ‘Jayapala was publicly 
exposed at one of the slave-auctions in some market in Khurasan, 
‘IsamI impresses on the reader a similar idea. Perhaps Jaipal was 
set among ordinary slaves and intimidated into complete surrender 
in this manner. 

I A. D; 987 
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avenues and that lie would capture the whole of Gujarat and 
demolish the idol-house of Somnach. 

664-665 When according to that forecast the astro- 
nomers noticed in the given period the identical signs, 
they went to their own king and cold them this story. 

666-676 When Jaipal the ruler heard it, he called his 
ministers to a private meeting and recapitulated the story. 
O Rai of Hindustan , said the ministers in reply:. 

May this garden flourish under you ! An opening 
is made in a utensil of rough clay, and a colt 
is not tamed after it has grown to a ripe age. We 
have heard that that boy of Turkish descent is 
now ten years old. It behoves the Rai to send 
him great amount of accumulated wealth and 
niQncy, asking him thus through messengers to 
accept the same as jizya^ on condition that on 
his invading India and capturing the territory 
of Gujarat and the idol-house of Somnath, he 
would give tile Indian idol back to the Hindus; 
else he should refund our money. 

mini I Jaipal heard this suggestion of his 

itstcrs he accepted it whole-heartedly. 

and presents m M “messengers together with money 

-wiLnediat:i;":;::^“"^^^^^^^^ prince whom they 
playing with boys.- Ghazni. They found him 

cy wenc up to him in good cheer; 

r The use of 

presents or money that th I A' “'^rasion is not justified, the 
•’'ing a kind of bribe or eifr gave to Mahmud 

g‘fr offered to procure a certain object. 
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anti placing before him all the prcicncs in great htimihty, 
they said: 

‘O Virtuous Prince ! We have come from Hindus- 
tan to GhaznP, that is, from a garden into a 
paradise. The king of Hindustan has sene us 
to your palace with this message — O enlightened 
prince 1 Accept my presents kindly on this 
condition that when you . become king of 
Ghazni striking your own coin and when you 
overrun Gujarat and seize the idol of Somnath, 
you may take all the gold, elephants and 
pearls that might fall into your bands along 
with the idol but give us the stone pieces of 
the idol.’ 

688-6go When Mahmud, a prince of sharp intellect, 
heard this he accepted the presents, saying : 

T accept the condition so earnestly offered by the 
Rai of Hindustan.’ 

6pi This done, the Indian messengers returned to 
their own country. 

693-653 When subsequently Mahmud succeeded 
his father as king, he led an army against India and 
arrived in the region of Gujarat. 

69^-696 I have learnt from old histories that he 
uprooted the ancient idol-houses, seizing from them an 
immense amount of wealth that astounded the world. 
The Hindu idol which had been the deity of Hindustan also 
fell into his hands. 

697-702 The aged ripe wearers of the sacred thread 
then went up to the jizya-accepting king with abundant 
gold and innumerable pearls. They reminded him of the 
promise he had made at Ghazni. Finding it improper to 
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cviace from his promise the king could think of no reply. 
He acceded to their request, saying: 

Since we have already made a promise it would not 
be proper on our part to renounce it. To- 
morrow at sunrise you will take from me chac 
stone which has not been damaged’. 

7 ^ Then they withdrew from the kind’s presence in 
profound submission and returned home. 

7 4 7°9 ^rit the king now felt distressed for he 
confronted an odd situation. Sharp-witted as he was he 
thought within himself: 

give them the idol I become an idol-seller. 
To-morrow when the dead lift their heads from 
pillow of dust I would be publicly exposed 
for. idol-selling. I would be branded like 
I rtlol-makcr. If f do not give back 

ol I would be nicknamed Mahmud the 
pledge-breaker. How should I extricate myself 
tom tins difficult situation for there is a ghost 

behind me and a well before me?’ 

manner of wise men ^ at a conclusion in the 

skirt the dcity2 of tf°c 

following command: *=‘«ergcd, the king gave the 

•Let the Somnath of the Hm ) l ■ 

puicklv ; I- burnt and turned 

quickly mto hmc Wu 1 

pccs-.wcarcts of* I ‘ *dol-worship- 

thc sacred thread— come here 


king of d,c world. 


That is, the sun. 
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ac durbar cime they should be presented with 
betel-leaf coated with that lime so that our 
promise be fulfilled and our old pledge 
honoured.’ 

716 Then the king held a levee from the gold throne; 
to his left and right stood Luck and Prosperity. 

717-718 The Hindus arrived according to their 
appointment and performed the fabos^ to His Majesty; 
everyone sat under his orders by the line of shoes in the 
royal court. 

719 Then came the betel-leaf bearer and acted as the 
king had ordered him to do. 

720-723 After chewing the betel those misguided 
people stood before His Majesty. They praised hina and 
then said in all humility : 

‘May it please Your Majesty {Shah-i waia tabar^) to 
order that the idol be brought and given back 
to us — a Hindu minority. You are a king of 
good repute and right faith. May it please you 
to fulfil your old promise I’ 

724-727 When the king heard this he laughed and 
said : 

‘You misdirected people ! The idol which you arc 
demanding of me and tor which you are raising 
such a clamour has been already consumed by 
you along with the betcl-lcaf. Give up the 
vain hope now, for henceforth your temple is 

l Literally kissing the foot 

a T lib Jr means root, origin. Shab-i wala tabar therefore may 
fee translated as ‘king of an illustrious house,’ 
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your own stomachs which you should worship 
instead of the idol.’ 

779 Frustrated, those misguided people withdrew 
royal presence. They went into mourning and 
.^ome tore up their stomachs through grief.l 

a trick ^^’^t incident a priest (mo’bsd) played 

ck flayed by an Indian friest for the recovery of Manat 

^ “ distance of an arrow’s 

^ a piece of stone. He 

from all human beings. 

'■ a tender calf and'began to rear it. 

stone he^^ff ■ pf^oc. where he had buried tho 

-- oWtrT ' Tl-" hep'-‘=‘^ « 

^ ley there w.th which he began to feed the calf. 

on being 1 *^^11 * Fabit that every morning, 

place where tb house, be ran direct to the 

with a barlev k stepped that idol-worshipper 

-If ontetr' 

7^0 Som • ^ place and then returned home. 

^egan to laugh, one niorlhig.'*’'' 

particularly at a ^ enquired why he was laughing 
^ ^ he should have been crying 

Sewnath creptTn Mu^W Hr"” Mahmud’s victory at 

fabrication and i 3 d",; nu-- - -o instance of 

evoid of historical truth. 
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since the whole of Gujarat had gone into mourning on. 
account of the annihilation of their deity Manat?" 

743-748 On hearing this the Brahman said : 

‘Sorrow has given place to happiness. The time 
for mourning in Gujarat has passed. Last night 
that idol told me in a dream: worry not and' 
do not be sorry any more. You have a calf in- 
your house; let it loose at day-break. Pursue 
him wherever he goes with a whole crowd of 
idol-worshippers, collected together. At which- 
ever place the calf smells the earth, there I lie 
underneath in seclusion.’ 

749-750 'When the said neighbour heard the above: 
story he said : 

‘Make haste, O conveyer of good news! Set your 
heart oji doing this very quickly.’ 

751-762 Afterwards botli of those unrighteous- 
fellows went to their respective ciders and narrated this- 
incident before an assembly of the Brahmans. Then the- 
calf was untied; and when it began to run those misguided- 
people followed it. When the calf, followed by the crowd of 
idol-worshippers, reached the place where it used to take- 
barley every day, it smelt the earth in search of the barley^., 

1 Manat was one of che three famous idols of pagan Arabia^ 
‘Isami has identified it with Somnath of India. Although the 
antiquity of Somnath (lord of the moon — sam meaning moon 
and nath signifying master) is well established (M, G. 310) its- 
identification with the Arabian Somnath is but fanciful. Also see. 
Ivl. G. Appendix M. 

2 This story of the calf is another instance of "Isami’s- 
ingenuity and has no historical basis. 
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ccin^ this, those misguided people spotted it and dug up 
tie earth for a yard or two; and in tlie course of digging 
ound a stone. They pulled it out and washed it clean three 
•times with rose water. Then they withdrew from that plain 
da fete everywhere. They made decorations on all 
s and musical melodies proceeded from lane to lane. The 
■city was decorated from end to end and the walls and doots 
covered with brocade. From every house in Gujarat 

rose a noise. In the course of that day Manat became 
oomnath. 

^ when the talented Mahmud 

marc c upon Hidustan the idol Somnath fell into his 
l^urnt a part of it in Gujarat and took the 
ump to Ghazni. There he ordered that deity of infidelity 

of tl ‘”ro four pieces. One 

court'll threshold of the royal 

break’ ' '7° <“tky group of 

breakers to the threshold of the mosciue of Friday prayer; 

the thr "l ,^‘'7."''''' to Medina and placed at 

s b^^ dust 

. 77x77; 

■from the lion c °"r ^ ‘^berc came 

■heart was 

^uch a recognition . ‘=''e'it. Never before had 

house of. caliphacc.2 “‘^corded to any king from the 

-and Baghdad and some ^ P°“‘Ons of this idol were sent to Mecca 
ar Qijazni and the palac"'^'^V front of the Jami' Masjid 

■^ecal-Beiuni. ii, 103. ' ^"'~an. (M. G.. p. 1,8.) Also 

special '‘woy his felicU^tons'to M 7 'brough a 

to Mahmud and bestowed on him 
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-cgSiof “‘’"“'■i 

again 1 <>. i=J hia „„opa 

to two tim J ‘=^^phants in his army amounted 

*= ay„ rr of Wa poairion blinded 

and sivord bra tliousand o£ bellicose 

He bn : ::tb’'? "rr 

- - gort rerj btttrd: 

A'laaa. be departed frrlriLT”'"* ‘‘’' '’'°''‘“- 

A£,„,eB , 

feeing o/ AlU „„ h:„l Tl’ 

°f Mahmud son of Sub hf - 

him. ^ ^^bukugm and his seeing 


the tide of Kahfa’ddaulab wa’l-Ll- / . 

^ am) T. F. (Bombay), vol, I,p.6o 

the collapse of the Roman 'J^pS aeen since 

ui:: i’Mrd -■ •'.' - a-ii 

IMahmudpup) ,,, ^^j,j «etat. Jo,j3„^ 
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782 78^ I am told tliac when the last of the prophets 

by the strength and grace of God overthrown the idols 

zza and Lat, no idol remained in the world but 
Manac. 

7^4 7^7 0 * 1 = night the Prophet prayed earnestly 

and in secret to the universal Creator and said: 

y the power of Faith I have removed all the idols 
from the face of the earth. No idol has 
remained in the world except Manat which has 
come the deity of the territory of Gujarat, 
y heart is worrying as to how I should 
emolish it since this one deity of the 
fire-worshippers has survived.’ 

mind niomcnc this thought flashed across the 

niind 9f Ahmad down cam^. i-l,- ■ c -c 1 

y n a king will arise from among your own 
' cniinent followers, bearing the name Mahmud 
vvho will surely break the house of Somna-th.’ 

message ^to^ Ahm A Gabriel conveyed this divine 

earnestly' to God, "Lyi.^g . Ahmad prayed 

° rn'e m ^I’at lion, 
and omnipotence 

Lt, “s"''" «.y ..d ,vi.h .L light of hi. 

79 ^. That very mn.. 

Prince of Prophets, iarmr' 
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802 In this pursuit a rich man and a pauper arc 
equal and whosoever becomes captive in this net 
experiences trouble. 

803 In the dominion of love kings wear coarse cloth 
and in the pleasure party of love the sufI sips the dregs of 
the wine cup. 

804 Through pursuit of love, angels fall into a well 
of troubles and human beings fall into calamities, 

805 A person who keeps out of the way of love is 
not a human being; and an angel who keeps out of this 
well is not an angel, 

806 A person who does not stake his (or her) head 
m tins pursuit is outside the caravan of mankind, 

807 In this caravan, look! every morning and evening 

n ster, trudging like a shc-camcl, carries the burden of a 
slave. 


8 8og I have heard from the narrators of secret 
atones that when Mahmud fell in lovei with Ayaz, his 

lugs ‘P was transformed into slavery; his steadiness was 
replaced by distraction. 

slav U ™an became king of his dominion; a 

slave became the ruler of a king. 

acqidct!f V “ vigilant man he 

was-a wanly m that matter. Outwardly h- 

^ ^ ^ ---dly he was a slave to Ayaz. • 

Tucki 

her. On account o£ this ultimately marrio 

the Sultan’s mind for Aval genuine affection it 

not be any between the two 

*943. p. 250 . Also sec M r * '^'‘''iir—lami'u’l-Hikayat 
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813-815 To all appearance he was busy, night and 
day, with the State afEairs and the State matters acquired 
glory through him; at heart, he was ceaselessly intimate 
and always a companion of Ayaz. In secret, he had no 
work except the pursuit of love; other than this, he had no 
engagement. 

816 After some time had passed in this manner the 
king’s attitude revealed his love. 

8ry-8i8 Bringing about separation between any two 
friends is the convention of jealous times. Jealous people 
arose on all sides intent on bringing about separation.. 
Love is such an essential feature of life that in this matter 
reproach is applicable even to the angels. 

819 However, some of the enviers contended ■ that. 
Mahmud’s, love was something beyond the category of 
physical love while others ptotested saying: 'Ayaz bas- 
cooked a magic.’ 

820-823 One day a group of those cruel enviers — 
rebukers of the virtuous — went to the king and said,. 
‘O king, refuge of the world; undoubtedly you belong to 
the class of saints: yours is the dominion of holiness. 
Should Your Majesty promise us protection, we would place 
before you a puzzle’. 

824 On hearing this His Majesty said, ‘Out with 
your puzzle immediately, please.’ They said : 

825-830 ‘Your Majesty — the pride of wise men — you 
administer justice to others; yet personally you misbebavc.. 

How is this? Tell us the truth. Why do you bestow 
all your favours on Ayaz to the exclusion of all those 
who arc very close to )ou? As fo, ifx. 
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.parcicular— men of standing and liberal instincts— Your 
-Majesty has not in your heart of hearts even one-tenth of 
xhe love that you have for Ayaz. Since this point has been 
distressing us we are compelled to speak out our minds.’ 

831 83/j. On hearing this awkward question from them, 
the king was highly distressed and said to himself: ‘Ic is 
ttcr to keep the story of Ayaz a secret and to reply to 
their awkward question by means of an allusion,’ Then he 
said to them. -I shall give you the reply to-morrow’. 

^35 ^ 3.7 Next day, at sunrise His Majesty mounted ' 
a cade and proceeded from the capital gloriously 
1 1C sun. He went hunting to a distance of a few 
parasangs 1 shooting down the game wherever found. 

ota 7 1 approach of a caravan. Then he 

towarfi ? son Ibrahim to proceed on horseback 

comingV"bI?r ‘Whence are they 

member f I proceeded; and on enquiring of a 

was comb {karwant) was told that the caravan 

«.«r„.d iiriir TT’’ 1 

information to the king ‘'‘’‘“‘nunicated the same 

»yinj. ‘gI a.^d'^mtkj"'^ namjn) sent him again 

'vhitber thev ar^ ■ • ‘inquiry of the caravan 

848 8 T """" ■" numbers’. 

048-830 Resolved aoain I u 

order of the ri.rl,r..„ i - “ ’ '•n carry out the 

a karwant their ^ 'squired a second time 

this chosen countrv rt “/‘ng: ‘To which part of 

y the caravan intending to travel.’ 

<ub:7 P^asang . ■ 

of twelve thousand 
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5^ That karwant said in reolv 
intend to go to Herat/ " ‘^c 

2oZhl‘i'^ZT 

ty *= caravan ' "’“''’andirc „ar being carried 

came hcPquiil''’'^ /' ““ordingly, 

"""" “ Hi" Mai/y'J®. 

Ayaz should go he desired that virtuous 

of^he ro,aI look, for His 

hy Ayaz; and considering fcT^" ^T’ “oderstood 
towards the caravan He ' ^ he sec out 

o^vner. and after obtaining al^roT'f" 

Of onfavourablc—cheir „ ^ l "’formation, favourable 
P'^ofit and loss— he reporTd merchandise, their 

Majesty reproducing aU forthwith to His 

end Thereupon His Majesty rurnin’Ao T 

people who I, ad put the awkward qu" y '""^P^'ooeed 

‘From enquiry nrade about thr" ' 

caravan it has now L ^ P^'^'^'eulars of the 
v^vv DCCOUlc rl 

princes arc worth. CertainI ‘^hc 

men of judgment the noM to the 

favours.’ Ayaz deserves 

865 I am told that in this manner tl 
those unrighteous people. hing silenced 

The prayer of Sultan Mahmud of Qf^ 

illuminate his <!vidence)^^^^‘^'‘*^‘ Allah 

from Hindustan to returning 

" heard. 


7 
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866-870 Wlicn Mahmud the conqueror o£ countries, 
I am told, started from Hindustan for Ghazni, a misguided 
fellow hailing from the frontier of Hindustan appeared before 
him in the suburbs of Sind and said, ‘I am an expert guide 
and in my own line I possess a magician-like skill. Should 
Your Majesty order me I would put on my head the 
jjuide s Cap. I shall then take the troops to Gh azni through 
a short cut, doing two months’ journey in the course of 
one month’. 

871-873 As soon as the king heard this from that 
Kaitor Hindu who was destined to mislead him, he ordered 
im to act as guide to the royal contingents, 

^74 ^79 short, after the army had proceeded a 
^ V stages they fell into a wild desert* which was dreadful 
appearance and fatal to mankind and bristling with 


sreat- ^^ahiuud s victory at Somnath having 

dll’ f resentment among the neighbouring Hindu 

the S I F)cva, raja of Annhilwara Patan, intended to block 

Arnv r u-u Somnath, bottling him up between the 

teclud . CutcK. But the shrewd Sultatt 

cw ' r'‘ <ii .b, by 

p..h°h™l,T“r “ -I’™" ““I '“8*1' 

Wet ”. ‘ 0"-"vi„s. of . 1.0 .e» 

taking his astt^ ^“teb be crossed it over to the other side, 
skill. Then he th ' sheet of water with great 

Annhilwara Pacai/^^Bu't''* 

rakina shelter in I,; c rhsappeared from sight. 

Mahmud captured ^“"*'>kor.- south of Patan. Sultan 

his escape. Then th S °**-ress.also, but Pafam Deva made, good 

Patan. According .northward to Annhilwara 

ro make it his nrov:,: '1'* much chat he desired 

tr provisional nn:,-I ■ 

Mas*ud (T. F. r, p/ -J ^“trusting gjiazm ' 10“^ his soa 

this course. So nUn't from adopting 

ng njarat under the rule of a local Brahman 
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thorns, no verdure ever having grown in ic. It was an 
open expanse with caves alter eaves and plains and hilly 
tracts from end to end. Ic was a mirage which no one 
had penecraecd. Neither had this desert ever been 
frequented by a human being nor was there in it any living 
being barring demons and fierce dragons; nor had 
its surface been made wet by water since Noah’s deluge. 

880-885 Through lack of paths the troops became 
desperate giving up every hope of recovery. Then that 
deceitful guide appeared before His Majesty (shah-i namwar^) 
and said: 

‘From this place water is near at hand; order the 
army to speed.’ 

In this manner and by means of such a lie chat 
desert-wandering demon made the royal army wander 
about through another day and night. The following 
day they arrived at a place wherein, on all sides, they 
saw nothing but Karbala.^ Neither water was visible 

Dabashlim the Sultan made a circuitous journey through the Thar 
desert en roule Multan. But while moving through' the Thar 
desert and the waterless and sandy regions of Rajputana he was 
duped by a local Brahman-^a devotee of Somnath — who misguided 
him and threw him into an inconceivable distress. The Sultan 
prayed earnestly to Allah to show him the right path which came 
into sight subsequently, and pursuing which he travelled to 
Gltazoi, See also M. G. p. 1 1 9 

1 Literally ‘a renowned king’ 

2 Name of a place in ‘Iraq which became in 680/61 the scene 
of a great tragedy commonly known as Tragedy of Karbala. This 
took place fifty years after the death of Prophet Muhammad when 
his grandson Imam Husain w.is driven by .the new Umayyad 
government of Yazid from Medina and fviccca and forced to 
encamp in the waterless plain of Karbala. With a small following 
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here nor nny road; and' the whole army was mortified 
through* thirst. 

886-888 Then the king summoned that misguided 
emon, I am told; and enquired of him, saying: 

Wnat was your actual intention by thus treacherously 
throwing us into a wrong track? Was this a 
contrivance of yours to destroy us?’ 

885 895 On hearing this from the king that Hindu 
said : ° 


‘O talented king ! Verily I came from Gujatac to take 
vengeance of Manat and to despatch Your Majesty to 
ext world. Many a time I tried in the course of this 
J y to strike a sword on your head in inadvertence. 

found thac I was unable co gee the upper hantl 
you through violence I planned this trick to destroy 
y army. With the intention of burying them alive 
er t urst I brought them into this waterless desert. 
I have succeeded in achieving my object, it 
g "P you CO kill me or spare me as you please’. 

^ 'soaring this from that satanic and 

Husain was besiegerh six-month-old son ‘All Asgbac, 

the orders o£ Y M ^ of 30,000 armed horsemen under 

caliph and successor 0^0°^ Yazid claimed to be the 

ance of Imam Husain B Muhammad and demanded allcgi- 

Hr he Was a vicious des 1 ®“™ Husain refused to bow to him 
supply was stopped an un-Islamic life. All water 

^»harratn ; and on th ^usain and his camp from 7th 

followers of In,5^ „ = loth (,och October 680 A.D.) all the 
Itilled one by one after were slaughteied and 

(T.N.B.I, p ,0) differences in the Tabaqat-i 

P-*°).Hnshta too mentions it. T.F. voh i. p. 59 
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mischievous guide the king ordered him to be killed and 
his body to be thrown on a bush o£ thorns. 

898-900 Then addressing the veteran warriors and 
men of experience His Majesty said : 

‘To-day let us encamp here at this very place and 
all of ns should Jointly implore God ; perhaps a way 
to water might appear and the army which is suffering 
through want of it might be saved’. 

901-903 Accordingly the army' halted there that day. 
And when that unpleasant day closed, the desert was 
transformed into a vast expanse of darkness. The 
outlook became ’ dark like the feathers of a crow and it 
seemed that the whole world was plunged into pitch 
darkness. 

904-907 In the dead of night the king then stood 
up and prayed earnestly to God to guide him to a 
path as well as to water. So much did he implore the 
Almighty God that from the direction of the Ka'ba there 
appeared a light in pitch darkness. Seeing that light the 
king was amazed and he considered it a sign of divine 
favour. 

908-910 He immediately summoned the army chiefs 
and led the army in the direction of that light. After they 
had marched two miles, a river came into sight. They 
dashed forthwith and all drank water to their fill. 

911-913 The thirst-afflicted army having quenched 
their thirst proceeded further, and alter marching one or 
two miles found a road. That toad His Majesty pursued 
until he arrived in Ghazni. 

914 Verily whoever fixes his heart on God finds the 
right path in both the worlds. 
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there nor any road; and' the whole army was mortified 
through* thirst. 

886-8S8 Then rhe king summoned that misguided 
cinon, I am told; and enquired of him, saying: 

Wiiat was your actual intention by thus treaclierously 
throwing us into a wrong track? Was this a 
contrivance of yours to destroy us?’ 

. ^95 Oti hearing this from the king that Hindu 

said : ■ 


‘O talented king ! Verily I came from Gujarat to take 
vengeance of Manat and to despatch Your Majesty to 
ext world. Many a time I tried in the course of this 
^rncy to strike a sword on your head in inadvertence, 
'cn I found that I was unable to get the upper hand 
you through violence I planned this trick to destroy 
y rmy. With the intention of burying them alive 
JHider thirst I brought them into this waterless desert. 
^ ac I have succeeded in achieving niy object, it 

to you to kill me or spare me as you please’. 

896 897 On hearing this from that satanic and 


HusainTasTcXgcdb'''^*"^ Hs six-month-old son 'Ali Asgh 
the orders of Y -a ^ array of 30.000 armed horsemen und 
■caliph and successor claimed to be tl 

ance of Imam Husain R and demanded allej 

for he Was a virin... a fmam Husain refused to bow to hi 

supply was stopped un-Islamic life. All wat 

Muharram ; and on tl '**^'*^ Husain and his camp from 7 
followers of Imam October 680 A.D.) all tl 

killed one by one after T'l himself were slaughtcicd ai 

(T.N.b,i_ p , p. T"' Biffetenew in the Tabuqit 
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ay to be thrown on a bush of thorns. 

■n=/of «p!ri J'' H- “^^"”'■’8 *' warriors and 

experience His Majesty said; 
all '-'rear this vary plato and 

»„1"- '“"‘I/ -la'- God; pL'apaaway 

through ■' arrff'ring 

oagh want of it might be saved*. 

And^ wh!i?d halted there that day. 

outlook be /, The 

denied th ^^“'^hers of a crow and it 

darkness. plunged into pitch 

up and '^°^ j' "'Sht the king then stood 

F-h as ::ri :r"'" ^ ^ 

AlmiVhr r j he implore the 

appeawd^ i^u ^ the direction of the Ka'ba there 
king ^ ‘S t ‘n pitch darkness. Seeing that light the 
favour.'"'** he considered it a sign of divine 

3ud led L *“^‘"‘^diately summoned the army chiefs 

had m ' u of chat light. After they 

dashed f'*" u ■ ^ "‘ghc. They 

^'d forthwith and all drank water to their fill 

their rbl ^ ^ thirst-afflicted army having quenched 

cwo il r niarchhig\ne or 

he a" iv:r- ;4t;, 

'% 'r‘p»r.rl:t.:t'::r,dr °‘’ 
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Anecdote illiistr.iling the virtues and laudable 
qualities of Mahmud 

9 1 5-9 1 9 One nigljc Mahmud the chaste was' lying 
on a bejewelled throne, I am told. In the course of that 
night he had no sleep at all and his heart was distracted. 
He said to himself : As fat as I remember, never before 
was my heart so distracted. Perhaps a human heart has 
been afflicted by me; perhaps a virtuous soul has been 
tortured by. me. That, is why I am having no sleep; 
two-thiffls . of the night has passed. The whole world is 
dark in iny eyes. 


_ 920-522. After pondering deeply, ,nc oractcu 
.search be made at the gate of the palace and said, ‘Perhaps 
some one man or woman— is lurking about my palace in 
order to seek tedress. Bring him or her along so that 
I might redress the grievance according to the best of my 
judgment’. 

9^3 9^5 According to the order the Icing’s attendants 
^slicd but they found no one about the royal palace. 

• “ ^'*tig sent them with specific instructions to 

a seatcli about the palace a second time hoping that 
they might thus light upon an afflicted person. 

, 926 930 . I am told that the royal attendants who were 
t ie ting s confidants searched around the palace but they 
1 no one high or low. . However in, a mosque hard 
y t ey saw an old woman in prostration. ' With her 
ground and tears in her eyes' she was 
justice against Mahmud; torment 

Hs soul with a fraction of my grief. • 

Puttiers saw the old woman 

tdcLl " T you’., Wrth a hundred 

=y too her to His Majesty, who at the moment 
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tumbler of 

• He iinmediacely attended to her problem saying: 

‘Speak old woman, at whose hands have you 

su ere and against whom are you raising this cry 
and clamour?’, ^ 

asaimr^T' ^'"g> icisyon 

vLth '^T ^ ^ ^ 

y and the pride of veterans. I have been told that both 

wo r" ^he fire, 

s uppers at Kabul. . Both of them arc lost to me during 

vou ^ j^^“«-dispensing king like you. Should 

rel ‘ T endeavour to-day to secure 

case o my captive sons, to-morrow I would seize your 
an slicd around you a river of tears for, I fear, both 

'tcig 7 KSbuI during your 

942-945 On hearing this the king said to himself : 
lun red puics on my kingdom! Ah! during my reign 
widow whose life is but a talc of sorrow should 
through extreme distress and crying; the burning 
^ ler heart miglic bring an incendiary to the land. If 
morrow she seizes my skirt how shall I be able to acquit 
'iiy^elf and gratify this woman. 

frou^^^ ^'‘yHg this to himself— so it has reached me 

tun holding in his hands a 

erful of cold water intending to drink the same, let 

hands, drinking not even a drop. And 
c laying It down from his hands, he made a resolve 
ying . Let cold water, be forbidden to me until I redress 
c grievance of this old woman. 

95^ Let the old woman go to her dwelling’ was the 
*^oyal order then issued. 
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952-953 At sunn'se, I am told, the king beat the 
um and mobilized his army. Resolved to redress the 
grievance of that old woman, he set out like wind from 
Ghazni for Kabul. 

554 95^ I am told that he marched; and after a 
P of six months he discovered a way to capturing the 
fortress of Kabul. When that fortress was captured he put 
^ e agi to the sword and shed their blood relentlessly, 
his done, he said. ‘Bring me all the prisoners.’ 

Accordingly many of those unfortunate 
persons frmn Ghazni and Ghor^-whom the fire-worshippers 

o Kabul had carried forc.bly as prisoners-were led b 
chains to the king. 

^'*‘1 cvcry individual (he king 
h-d h,. And, whan ,ha v„,n of *0 widow', .on. 

kindness by their statement and showed 

to the nrl ^ given to them. In regard 

cu.; and T ''' 

■>' giantod” goM '"vth 

them all. garments to everyone and freed 

armf ^be king marched the 

bK arrival at OjVz'nlThTwifo/'””^ 

fill look. And he was ni ^ 

bouse of the n\A ^ cirivc in cavalcade to the- 

ber her two sons- "^bcrc he called her and gave 

‘O kind mother, nortlf^^ 

a you arc comforted by the 
. ' — or was an obscur.. • • 

south-east of Herat. P"“'''P>lity lying in the mountainSi. 
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cu^plf own hands a 

P cold vvaccri for ch.rsc has diluted my blood. For the: 

CaEir^V'"^^ 

face b f ^ enabled me to save mw 

face before you and I ana freed from worries.' ^ 

youthPT^ T*’"” °f 'he 

blcssinls affectionately, invoked. 

sons-f I them -her young. 

him re° showing 

-spect. she gave him a tumblerful of cold water! 

the !lf had taken water from the bands of 

old woman, he rode along with his courtiers to his palace. 

gate o/lT^ I righteous king posted at the 

^ndnot ^7' f charging him to stand there 
plainanr under any circumstance. Should a com- 

^0 die roydeaV " the news- 

kinj^ir^^* "" die practice for the 

respective country to have an informer posted at their 

a legacy fT' I"' 

g^cy of that righteous king.2 

vo], p, ^2 

It is sai^t^ hundred years before the birth of Mahmud’ 

kt=phimself'Lr°"Tu"“'''''“'‘^" Noshinvan of ”lran to 
'kc pala-c and '"cidents that took place near 

palace if ^ He feared that an informer at thc- 

person might not give free access to every aggrieved. 

^°himormir^'""^“^.^“^''='^"" known- 

°f his palace ^ u “1’’ f^°"hirwan put up at the gate 

palace i oham which, at the slightest jerk, rang inside the- 
the sriev, '“‘"^diately on hearing it Noshirwan rushed to redress. 

X.. _ ®‘’d administered justice. 

‘zamu 1 -Mulk— Namah. p. 27, Teheran 1310 H. Sh. 
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982-584 To-day, more than three hundred years having 
..passed since, there is neither that king nor chat woman; 
-only that story has remained in history co immortalize that 
dcing. If you, too, perform such a noble deed to-day, you- 
will like Mahmud bear the emblem of success to-morrow. 

Three things wished by Sulldn Mahmud — May 

Tjod bless his tomb — and his obtaining ‘all those three 
■things. 

985-550 I have heard from the old history tellers that 
Mahmud, the renowned king, often prayed to the Almighty 
.od to make clear to him three things; first he— king of 
}o y faith- should know whether he is definitely the son 
o ubuktigin; secondly whether he — pride of all the kings 
leaving this world.- vvould be raised ro paradise or 
‘Cjirown into hell; and thirdly whether he would behold the 
pher in a dream. For a decade he kept worrying nigbe 

■and day so that these three things should become clear 
'to him. “ 


991 994 After the lapse of twelve years, it so hap- 
pened, chat one evening the bearer brought a candle in a 
golden stand into the royal chamber at-a.late hour, while die 
nig was sitting. He enquired of the bearer saying. ‘Why 

Mve you come at so late an hour, bearer? ' 

995-1000 The bearer bowed and said. ‘Your Majesty’, 
in m towards the., palace with this burning,, candle 

n my I j arrived near the. royal ^ chamber, a,- 

I. ^ ‘^'‘ndlc-bearer oE the generous- king’., 

la urn you^- the Almighty Lord of- thelreaf Throve. 

me £ r golden stand for a while before 
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1001.1003 Since that esteemed man of learning had 
djured me by the name of God I did not disregard his 
equest said, 'Come along; whatever you want to see, 

or this reason, O generous king, I was delayed in 
bringing the candle’, 

1004-1008 On hearing this His Majesty said, 'Take 
e can e to that learned man of religion and tell him, *0 

canV mind, the king has granted you this 

anri J goJdcn stand. Take the candle 

pifr y°“ since it is now a royal 

e to you. To you also, O candle-bearer, I hereby 

God I enabled me to perform this 

“■pleasing service.’ 

in When His Majesty had made such a gift 

the fir*"' ^ dream 

‘O r ° The Prophet Mustafa said to him, 

regnant king, undoubtedly you are the son of Subukti- 

and tl ^ deserve paradise as well as a kingdom at one 

Have earned for yourself both the worlds. 

P^estlr° ^PP'^'^^^‘=“*jons henceforth. God is your helper, 
y 3 nd faith arc supporters of your causc/^ 

^°^5 ioi6 Verily, whoever lights the candle of 
Destiir"^^ enlightened with the mysteries of 

and^^I*^' acquaintance 'with Himself 

irough Him will illuminate the ages, 

rtaditional M ^ P'‘^'^“r«que language may be consistent with the 
nothino- abo praises for Sultan Mahmud, but history knows 

*nad’s no eause so dear to ‘Isami, namely Prophet Miihara- 

stands J Suljan Mahmud. .The whole story as it 

rerical in the eyes of a modern historian. 
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Sultan Mahmud arrives thirsty in a garden and 

es pomegranate juice from the hands of an oU 
woman. 

17 1025 One day, I am told, the king rode on a 
nto a desert intending to hunt. In the course of 
c ranging over a few parasangs^ he stripped moun- 
tain and desert of, the wild animals.. Then a deer sprang 
im, and immediately on seeing it he left his troops 
... ? , , " pursuit he galloped his horse with lion- 

ness. He galloped long; then made a dash and at 
eepred that game in this manner. On drawing close 
, pulled an arrow from his quiver and shot it 

jn the buttocks so effectively that it, pierced the . deer's 
t irough and then affixed itself into the ground, 
pon he dismounted from the horse and slaughtered 
<= gatne cuing the name of God. This done, he with- 
drew and rode back to his own camp. 

wav A quickly that he lost his 

through haTd completely exhausted 

the rir -M j Thereupon he turned towards 

that the' ' I M briskly. He was so thirsty 

.t o'To ‘■unring field, 

sate hr . arrived in a garden at whose 

kind mother"" sitting. He said to her. 'O 

Save me quickly "q 

'«S rbrough thirst. ‘"7 klood is boil- 

wait a while for I ' replied, ‘Your Majesty, 

pomegranate juice Td a pleasant sherbet of 

heat.' ^ovc you from this burning 

brought” a t>nr ^ *’bis. she ran into the garden and 

pomegranate. Then crushing it iL a bowl 
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Ti.c.hl. li„ ki-g’. h,„d. 

‘"■‘‘"“'nod 

saying, ‘Bring one more soon’. 

‘>'-»«iE. I wTr , A ■'”= '“'"s “ij “ 

yielding such I, on Vt” P‘’™'S«“- 

‘ ‘ 4 . but ha7s?' ’ P"”'®""--"' *' ‘'“‘heJ into 

^ remained empty. 

'nnk'thfiui!''^, ‘‘"’8 ‘""“'■‘i atill hn 

O-iade c o Ti ‘Bring nso 

Cfcious juice once more.’ 

• "“P was 

CO rh*' l‘7’ ''• ■Then he 

/uicc of rh ° ""“T""’ the 

not fil^ 'WO fresh pomegranates the cup 

is the reason?'' T 

the matter. ^ woman, the face of 

‘certlintT^' ‘Your Majesty’, replied the old woman, 

ofthenL of this area has become covetous 

juice has d'ilTnScJ"' P°'"^Sranacc 

and said"^. ashamed 

«tanatc from woman, bring another pome- 

into my hands’*^ tt and give the juice 

hing mn ^°j^i withdrew into the garden the 

head on tl -Aimighty God; and placing bis 

earth with a hundred apologies, he said in 
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utter helplessness, ‘O Knovvcr of, secrets arid hidden things, 
O accepter of apologies from the needy, whereas I ana 
penitent accept my apology; .withhold. not Thy generosity 
from (my) subjects on account of my sin. As long as. 
my soul, is: attached to my body and as long as my heart is 
associated, with intellect, I shall never again cast a covetous 
eye on the assets of the peasants in this country’. 

1060-1062 Now the king being a penitent, the old 
woman brought a fresh pomegranate from the garden and 
crushed it into the cup which became full to the brim as 
had been the case in the first instance. Then she gave 
ic to the king who drank it with a hundred thanks. . 

1063-1065 Afterwards, ! am rold. His Majesty rode 
speedily into the city; never again did he ever covet the 
assets of the peasants. By virtue of his justice his dominions 
ooked like a garden, hilly tracts and plains being trans- 
formed into villages and cities. 


1066 1068 Associates of the convivial party picked 
. p cheerfully to his memory the cup of revival every 
morning. Come, O cup-bearer, and in his meiriory give 
me a so irnmediately a hfe-strengthening sherbet. Revive 
der my agonizing thirst in the same way as Mahmud 
was rcvived.undcr the effect of the fresh pomegranate juice. 

ecdote of a sparrow s nest and the threshold of Mahniddr 
ktng of Ghazni,' May AlUh illuminate, his tomhy ' ' 

that- village headman narrated to me 

caotur ‘g^^'^ned king bad once led the troops to 

of six ^ aod continued besieging it for. a period 

Lack 

7 ^073. \yhen ; the: royal sweeper set about 
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mantling tlie camp, he noticed that a little 
‘Cs nest in the king's tent. 

^074-1075 In that nest he saw a f 

topped his work He a 

ir j woFK. tie came down otitVH., , 

tent and reoorre^ ^ ^ ''°P 

"‘^P°"ed the matter to the kinc 

1076-1078 When the kin. came tn I 
stayed on and ree * j . ^ 't he^ 

“Pe and were hatch!!d bccamc- 

and flown away. Then the winged- 

that place. prepared to start front- 

•l>= «ar,. '’“S'’' “f l>“ bMne„ „,d,ed- 

w«l< and d,e fa!b|,. "'" ” '’''P“ 

f C7„d 

me <""• “y‘"i rr‘y<rs at ,ha- 

'"=>s ^ Mahmud who. 

^'^'day, to sa ^ preparing, one 

Ills ablu^i principal mosque. In thac 

-id to hire^f 

'Vithdnw T performing an ablution, if I 

I shall I ^‘"'dst thrs congregation of devotees,. 

-I w::d7° 

Peonle I . countenance and dismayed. 

r''7 ■'’»' »-aa a,.a,adb^ 

ecame polluted in the mosque while; 
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attending the Friday prayer. He has deviated from chtf 
custom of wise men. If I make an ablution here in 
the mosque men of wisdom will turn their faces 
against me. Should I join the prayer without making 
an ablution, the Almighty creator would sec me. 
1050-105^ While His Majesty was thus perplexed, 
tthcre streamed forth before him through the omnipotence 
•of the Creator — the chcrlsher of the universe — a torrent 
•of water in which he made ablutions. Then he performed 
.prayer in congregation and afterwards came back home, 
reiterating innumbcrablc thanks to God who enabled him in 
'that critical moment to save his face, 

ioq4 This story that God honoured him with a 
rstream of generosity became public. 

ioq5 I have heard from globe-trotters that the said 
torrent^ still flows in that mosque®. 


iniorniaiju.. 


^ I Even i£ the ‘globe-trotters’ gave correct .... 

••Isami regarding the continuance of the torrent, no such thini 
•exists now, 

2 There is no trace of this mosque now. But ‘Utbi who wa 
:a contemporary writer tells us that it was an extremely spaciou 

Jnosque of huge size and pillars. The Sultan had spent so mud 

1th on it that its walls shone giving the impression that the’ 
■were made of gold and precious metals. By virtue of its variegate< 
•^ ours this mosque looked brighter than the colours of rainbow 
Ihe marble used for flooring it shone, giving dazzling light. Am 
■materia s used for building it were brought from different countries 
j-fi m this mosque was a big school in which were taughi 

tanches of learning by distinguished teachers, h 
•book t were heaped valuabk 

d Th„/b„k. 

which wa * the Suljan had constructed a cubic chambei 

h -as intended for his own use. It was decorated with gold 
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Pive instances of Hasan Maimandi’s wrong counsel which 
brought shame to Sultan Adahmud Ghdzi — may God en- 
ghten his evidence — and theSul^dn’s complaint about this 
j, One day towards the close oE his reign 

,mud, the righteous, suniinohcd the talented Hasan 
aimandl, his minister, and said to him : 

During rny reign you have been the nerve-centre 
administration, O Hasan. As long as the global 
y exists, no minister o£ sound judgment like you 
arise. You have always given me good advice, 
hrough your advice I captured north and south; and 
hiough good fortune and strength of wisdom you 
altered not, but five times. Firstly, you faltered 
^hen the king of KibuF having fallen prisoner into 
hands, you advised that he should be sent to the 
Market and sold. From such a poor advice, O adviser, 
came contempt of my forefathers and ancestors. Secondly 
when the king of Ghor had cast out of his head the 


ttiadc work and was embellished with 3 mlhrab 

a hall • gold. In front of this chamber was constructed 

n.. L "'^ioh prayers were performed in rows by his slaves, 

numbering about 3.000. 


headin 


g Into this chamber was a private passage connecting it 


^ith th waj a passage cuiiiicccing ic 

that h ^ s palace. It was intended for the Sultan’s use so 

niovcnie''°*^^'^ "'hhout anyone noticing his 

n 1, . ' Yaminl, pp. 409-/51,}, edited in original Arabic; 

ini t-ollcge, 1847. 

*hat thr° account on the above narrative of ‘Utbi, Pirishta says 
bride of Ghazni was called ’Urus-i Falak (literally 

o the sky) which is the recognized title of the sun. T, F, 

'• *• P. 51. 

* C/. footnote 2. p. 82 supra. 
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idea oE war aad had come submissively to my court, 
you made me sit ou the golden throne. Tlien standing 
up like a bride-dresser, you adorned me with the crown 
and royal robe. You called in the king of Ghor who, 
clad in simple clothes, came to that court in a manly 
fashion. You installed him on a kingly chair. When after 
kissing my feet, he sat on a chair I felt so piqued that 
I thought I was like a bride on the throne while that 
lucky king was siccing on a chair confronting me. 
Thirdly, when an old woman presented me a piece of 
cloth bearing a complete picture of my royal insignia, 
you said to me, “O triumphant king, order that the 
cloth be taken to a broker and tenfold of the price 
fixed by him, be paid to her.*' At last, when the old 
woman came to know the ugliness of the contents 
of my order she was disappointed. Then she said 
ockingly. This cloth 1 presented with the object of 
according to the custom of performing a nisar, 
ow, it Would have been better if it were returned to 
me; it was not to be assessed for sale.” She said this 
took away the cloth from me. I heard that she 


b - - U.C tailors who made out of it ladies' socks 
imme lately. Wearing those socks embroidered from 

the h I insignia, she walked the market 

at m 1 then, she has never turned up 

Fniir.m ^ insignia was highly insulted. 

fOurthly, on a certain day. O man of experience, when 

had suddrirs^^-”"' 

T j ^ .'''“Pping the world in darkness 

I said to^ '®^‘=hcd a garden wherein lived a dervish. 

u„ ■” “'S'" ““P he. for ri.0 piglu ond 

roPfd Jbt Youo/drhorir 

P*P. a king to lodge in a beggar's hut. 
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Having so fac rarely sec my face against your counsel 
I dashed in inadvertence cowards the city. Ac day-break, 
chat man of enlightened mind who had been in that 
hut came to my palace during durbar time. He 
greeted me and wished me well. Then he complained 
saying, “O king of auspicious descent, had you kindly 
rested in my hut last ■ night, in no way would your 
wisdom and judgment have been impaired. Rather 
the worjh of a dervish would have risen' high to the 
sky by virtue of your stopping there,*' 

‘Saying this he walked away while I became 
dispirited and felt ashamed. Much did I endeavour 
so chat I might make redress and rebuke you in -his 
presence. But on no account did that man of world- 
wide experience heed my request. Fifthly, O wise 
man, when Firdausi, the picturesque composer, presented 
the Shah Namah and desired Raiy as recompense you 
did not let me give the same to him. Ac that time 
you gave me an inappropriate counsel to the effect that 
an elephant-load of silver be given to him instead. 
By following your counsel 1 erred. Tl»c poet’s heart 
was aggrieved by the said present. He bought some 
ale in exchange for chat present of mine which he 
despised. As long as the world lasts I shall be put to- 
shame in every country on account of that unhappy 
counsel of yours*. 

1145-1151 When from Mahmud, the cmintry 
conqueror. Hasan^ heard this story clirough, he invoked 
blessings on him and praised him. Then he said : 

* .'\hmad bin Hawn ai-Maimandi was, in the words of ‘Utbi, 
a brilliant man of experience, a luminary among his concetnporarics 
and ccjualf , highly clficienc in composition, and arithmetic, and cons- 
picuous for his intelligence and correctness of views as well as for 
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O lord, to err is human ; sometimes ripe men 
3 ter into giving unripe counsel. No one has been 
allible all. through one’s life ; nor does wind always 
ng a rain of pure pearls. For this sin of mine I may 
oc be held responsible since my counsel would out- 
vcig my fault. A wise man does not want to falter 
any case and at any time. Should God’s ordainment 
give an opposite ruling he would be helpless’. 

52 ^*54 When the king heard this from Hasan 
epte his explanation on the spot and said, ‘Since 

your rectitude outweighs your mistake I hereby forgive all 

your^faults, O man of good repute’. 

flnri i-l I Course of that day the minister 

a 1„ r : “"fij'ncc r«,orcd. 

.h.ir rights 


bis skill in the realization of tixcs Tl 

men of hlc mere was none amongst young 

with rich, imagi'iiatioranr*'f'''’-'’“‘'''’ '""S=tic. wise and gifted 
was also a man of / anmng. His father Hasan Maimandi 

Bust by Subuktigin been made revenue collector of 

put to death by the 1 tt"^ charged with misappropriation and 

The son AhniacI 

Maimandi Was clos I '^bu 1 Qasim Ahmad bin Hasan al- 
fostec-brother as well^ with Sultan Mahmud, being his 

together and tece!v,.a '** ^i“^'fellow. Both were brought up 
O- .~ndi„g *7 « ssh..l. 

on Ahmad bin Hasai Mahmud lavished favours 

offices in succession I ®ud raised him to four high, 

bead of the war ’deT T 

i'amil) of the provinrr diwan-i 'arz) tax-collector 

The duties of thriasc 7 ' 

be earned great reputatio wizarat being most irksome 

manner. - Tk. “ y discharging them in an excellent 

l>ighl3, impressed by his wazir’s superb 
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wtre “ I’oth since both 

-'wsys devoted to jasricc and equity. 

“xi of tL atr""””* °l MtthmU-i Sobuhtigm 

oxd of Mah *“ Mohommadi MahmU 

<l>e wild hlu “»h™ad found that 

Wntself „io, 7', “"■»! lie butied 

God, ® ■" ■l-nlcs to the Aimighty 

en,iate,v"l7o’" 1 '’“ '''e thitty-aixth year 

I'"", thir tu'ortal U 

__717. “ die tvotid of eterntty. 

learning and deer^^^'^^j ‘‘’^'’*'"11 ineludiag his patronage of 
Abu’l -Abbas Fazl bH Ah preceding wazir 

'=>“er had dispelled A 

the State, bein! tl enjoyed hefetoforc 

Ahntad bfn h“ official - correspondence. 

-igffial«atusand H ;V 

««iedonin llV -"^Po-^^once „.ust be 

n in Arabic instead of Persian. 

disehargoTf'u'!!'?"'™'?'"''"'’'’ "'""'i"'’'' snore., in ,|,e 
baokbited him '“ “”*''“''1 'be /eaiousy of hi, rival, and they 

(■“■d-ioad/aoLl'”", • ■‘'“■le 

Kalinjar in th ^ “ P^^oner into the fore 

“"■ier,he’ :,,.,g;l;::t"-‘^“‘’7 Ungered 

Sol, an Mahmnd 1^“®'' “ "''"I'y nntil the death 

and appointed him " i." Mas'ud released him 

reputation. L: " go°d name 

(b) T.'F.7.fp!'|^;'^''"'''''PP-339-3do.Deh , 8 ^ 7 . 

* A.D, 10^0 
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3 1165 Verily whoever conies into this world 

I However, death is more delightful 

to anyone who has luckily sown the seed of good* 
I t 11s farm. He enjoys the fruits from the garden 
lappmess His departure from this antique earth is 

boL^°'"^ a garden., His venerable 

mixec into dust and his lofty soul 

movi T/ paradise morning and evening, 

Tb? r o- from a cage. H. 

are Ins companions in that abode of joy. 
to clieri U \ f am like a drunkard ; and 

ni^neitcr^ ^ ^ 

plcasinp^ r cup-bearer, and give me a soul- 

intoxicated tha mifl niystery. making me so 

■"y abode in the otheVLc^Jy' 

left behL' sL^onTinThis^^^'^’^^^ 

Abdur Rasbi I • caravan. One of those six was 

were Ibrahim and^sm5‘^ 

Was Nasr-i Mahm'd ' ” ' ‘^nnspicuoiisjy wise ; fourth 
Was SultSii N/f Mas'ud Sliah and sixth 

‘hwn. ,L nJlT 


COMMENTARY 

°f the SainanI^Y;^^° ‘‘^^‘*“’1 ^alik bin. Nfih, fifth king 
Transoxiana, Curasao Bukhara which comprised 

tlied, leaving behind " J Helmund and Kabul valleys 
the Turkish slave of AhA Mansur, Ali.tigln 

n alik bin Nub SamanI and 
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I ^.^^9 Verily whoever comes into this world 
^uch .S his end at last. However, death is more delightful 
to anyone who has luckily sown the seed of good- 

r I . He enjoys the fruits from the garden 

lappmess. His departure from this antique earth is 

bodv^'*"^ ^ prison into a garden. His venerable 

niixec ‘^“'“pi^rely into dust and his lofty soul 

movi 'TV paradise morning and evening, 

and.„gdsj„| i "" ‘''= 'vatcr of paradise i 

^ 8 c companions in that abode of joy. 

to clierUk u ^ like a drunkard ; and 

every mon ^ my friends in that garden I say 

every moment, ‘Come O r...-. k , ^ , 

pleasinw /- r ‘^“P'oearer, and give me a soul- 

Imoxicrted'thatTmiahfle^”''*'' mystery, making me so 

-y abode in the 

left beSid VxVonTinVhis^^" ' 

Abdur Raslml • ‘Caravan. One of those six was 

were Ibrahim andVsmViV 

Was Nasr-i lU u - , ’ * conspicuously wise ; fourth 

-- Suhan M t" ’ Mas'ud Shah and sixth 

rhrone after the dca'iiT'Vl 'T”'” ^°rtunc installed on the 


■ COMMENTARY 

the Samai^^Vif,^l'^^‘^“'* bin Nuh, fifth king 

Transoxiana, Khura Bukhara which comprised 

‘lied, leaving ^hind^" Helmund and Kabul valleys 

ific Turltish slave „£ am" Aliicigiii 

, «f Abdul Malik biuNuh Saiuani and 
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Slnciledhi Abu’l Mansur 

nfzed T'" ^nd rec^g- 

'd '”ni as an independent ruler of Ghazni. 

-defrhe r'T ^Tu' ^^S/bS^ Ghazni passed 

DurL I? I 

had b^een ^ government of Kabul which 

power 17 '".^-^*^ the rise of the upstart 

frontiers of^r"-”t^ tlenaonstration on the 

back bv th demonstrators were driven 

was anL ^ Pinngln and Subuktigin who 

believed thL ^ general of Alptigln. However, it was 

Turkish am- Subuktigin alone; and the 

exclusion ^hazni to the 

«on of Pintigin whom they deposed. 

Born 

Turki!tiV"c Pthicipality of 

I* daj,.’'”^ '° ''‘P"8'"- Alp.igl„ gav. him tl.e hand of 
<l.= d.ro„. S-t-ktigIn aacanded 

“rial cJl ^r'"' °“""® "'S" '"8“ 'kaa tarri- 

ProvokaJT“.!I °‘ °" ‘''' ‘’"‘i'riand of India avhiah 

»^t aitSh*^“ Umaghln, Kahn, 

this k.- ai ^ ^ creating a conflagration. Since 

Wail •"! “ “P P°°"th and claimed 

^Vaihind *" Kashmir as its capital Raja Jaipal of 

he lit 7 ''^°P expansion of Ghazni. Thus 

shah- war which consumed the Hindu- 

con The whole of this kingdom was, as a 

sequence, annexed to the empire of Ghazni. 

Rin that Jaipal had parried a raid which Subukti- 

froi t- making a military demonstration on the 

■er o Ghazni. Subuktigin gave him battle near the 
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Ghuzak hill^ and then made peace, accepting a large- 
indemnity. When, on returning to his capital Waihind, 
Jaipal refused to pay the indemnity and maltreated the 
amirs of Ghazni who had been sent to collect the indemnity 
Subuktigin invaded the Hindushahiya kingdom and 
annexed some territory in the Helmund valley up to- 
Lamaghan. Jaipal retaliated by invading Ghazni with a 
huge army, collected from all over Hindustan. The 
Khaljis and Afghans who inhabited this region hcnccfortb 
manned the army of Ghazni. 

Mahmud who had seen during his father’s lifetime the 
outbreak of this war took up the gauntlet and marched 
upon India in 999/389. 


Ttie first invasion which rook place in September loooj 
^awwal, 290 was directed against the frontier forts of. the 
hy bet Pass. It was but an attempt at pronging and 
connoitring. For the second invasion which culminated 
^thc battle of Peshawar both parties were well prepared^ 
arching from Ghazni with an army of 15,000 cavalry 
umerous camp-followers in September 1001 {Shawwelr 
39 ) Mahmud found Jaipal already established in a plain- 
wl ■ with a much larger army the strength ot 

elc h horse, 30,000 foot and 300 war- 

L si” that ensued on 27th November, 

TainSi M Mahmud dispersed them all. 

prisoner ' grandsons was taken 


The third 


(Bhatiya^) whoir r'°" r"'--' ^hatinda 

aja BajI Rai by name had been friendly 


ttons of modern 1' •' G-.P-'zoo) that 'the spcciila- 

*ans in identifying Bhatiya ■ with Bhira, 
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« u u ugni. But he disappointed Mahmud when the 
acccr during his war with Jaipll needed his help. So. with 
tie intention o£ conquering Bhatinda Mahmud started, 
from Ghazni in October roo^lDmijja. 394. A battle 
was oug It near Bhatinda. Bajl Rai was completely defeated 
Mab coinmitted suicide. On his return to Ghazni 

mu marched through the territory of Abul Path 
ud Lawl of Multan. Da ud tried to block his passage: 
e Indus too was in fury. But the Sulta-.i came back safely 
to Ghazni towards the close of May xoos/Rajab. 395. 

The fourth invasion aimed at the conquest of Multan, 
r D, ^ ^ath Da ud had allied himself with Bajl Rai 
r I block Mahmud’s passage the latter 

to destroy his power. Stating from Ghazni in. 
arch looSUumada 11, 396 he crossed the Indus near 
csliawar and then laid siege to Multan. Dl’iid sued for 
peace. The Sultan imposed hard conditions including a- 
Fomise to relinquish his Carmatian {Qaramita) creed, 
s returned to Ghazni, entrusting the task of 

^ mng the adjoining parts of Multan to SukhpaP (now 
3 wasa Shah, grandson of Jaipal of Waihind^. 

The fifth invasion aimed at crushing the rebellion of 
awasa Shah to whom the control of the adjoining parts. 


Bh 

rnair, and Udih are wide of the mark and that the only place 

iJcncifield with it is Bhatinda. 
the r * famous for its impregnibility. It commanded 

route into the Gangetic valley and it was necessary for Mahmud 
w reduce ic. 

Sukh “ frosrage at ghazni by his grandfather Jaipal, 

thef^^ Islam and was called Nawasa Shah in view of 

dynasT' grandson of Jaipal of the famous Hindushahiya. 
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of Multan had been entrusted by Mahmud. Nawasa Shah 
aiow apostatized and appears to have joined hands with 
Abu I Path Da ud who was still at large. At that time 
u tan Mahmud was grappling with his own father-in-law 
ruler of Kashghar, having dispossessed him of 
urasan, parts of which he had unlawfully seized ; and 
Mahmud was pursuing him in the direction of the Oxus. 
ori hearing of the rebellion of Nawasa Shah the Suljan 
inquished the pursuit; and crossing the Indus in the 

Th 398 he appeared before Multan, 

he inflicted a defeat on Nawasa Shah who fled 
towards the Salt Range. 

The sixth invasion was directed against the Hindu 

on e eracy which was now formed , at the insigation of 

nandpal, a grandson of Jaipal of Waihind. , It is said that 

aT Gwalior, Kalinjar. Kanauj, Dehll and 

A,»„ had ha, .da i„ .hah a„=™p. „ h.vada Gh.z,.I 

and dcstrov ir T ^ ““ 

, j ^ ° prevent this catastrophe Mahmud 

On ^ I Ghazni in December 100^ J Rail II, 399- 

enco'"" I" 

n r ^ battle and defeated 

^hemall. They fled away. 

Nagarkor ^ “ivasion which resulted in the capture of 
Che vicLr "" “ *be sixth. From Waihind 

•^^Peured 1 

entrusted thf- Mahmud then 

^nd of rhe fort to a trusted amir 

““uscit marched wici, 

Alwar. The ra'a ff * ^emy on . Narayanpur, . now 

Narayanpur wac ^ resistance but was defeated and 

r ds captured. 

The eighth in 

Ah., against Multan 

® ud had intensified his hostility. 
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.Mah,„ad MuUan i„ ri,e „£ ,o.o//„W. U. 

.4 ■ »■'<) was dcfcaKd and captured. He was sent a 

Sand T- ” 

't^dndahar where he died. 

Mah^S' against Thanesar. 

lahniud marched out of Ghaani in October tota/ffaji/. 

Lne “”W=racy which, was 

wfe r™ r The only pitched 

near rh '"'’“'“O was 

offer d ' ‘‘“WO as Ram who 

the b Mahmud 

o tamed great booty and returned to Ghazni. 

in the course of the ten, i invasion that followed in 

of m"*°? Mahmud matched against the fortress 

inaf commanded the 

" route into the Gangetic Doab and was held by 

cjoehonpal, the ra/a of Labor. Unaided, Trilochanpai, 
noc resist Mahmud. So. entrusting the defence 
into liT Bhimpal Trilochanpai swept 

ruler of R Sangramaraja, the 

Mahn -A l^cforc any such help could come 

def’ fortress of Nandana. Then he 

Afr^*" j "> %1’r near the river Jhclum. 

r s the victor played Nandana under the charoe 
a trusted annr and returned to Ghaziu. 

Kasl invasion (loig/^oS) was directed againsr 

he/ Sangramaraja was held guilty for 

Nandana and Labor. Perhaps 
•>.imu wanted m this manner to conquer Kashmir, 
ailed and returned to Ghazni. 

th T' invasion was an attempt to penetrate into 

started from Gh izni in October 
‘iniJjj !l^ qoc). And passing through the Paiijab 
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1C entered the valley o£ the Jamuna, thus touching Dclili 
which did not attract him. Then he arrived in Baran, 
dern Bulandshahr ; and after receiving formal sub- 
ission of its governor, Hara Datta the victor proceeded 
ahaban in die cliscricc of Muccra ; then to Muttra 
Itself and finally to Kanauj (1019/4,0). All these places 
verc easily subjugated. Then were captured the neighbour- 
g forts of Muuj, Asaiand Sharwa; and loaded with booc/f 
Mahmud returned to Ghazni. 

thirteenth invasion was directed against Kalinjar 
cc Nanda the raja of Kalinjar^ had headed a hostile 
con c cracy of rajas formed with the object of punishing 
jyapa , raja of Kanauj, who had submitted to Mahmud. 
ti they killed Rajyapal. To avenge this murder 
fr ° Nanda and his accomplices Mahmud started 

I ill the winter of 1019/410. Crossingall 

s successively chat came in the way and marching 
ar easy c irough hill and dale he fell upon each member 
of the confederacy in turn and defeated him. 

Lj the fourteenth invasion Mahmud bent 

obstruc?") Trilochanpal had 

course of his Mahmud in the 

was dead 9 K Kalinjar. Now Trilochanpal 

pal (1021/.. ^ ‘"^'atetTa dclcac on his soil Billin' 

>» whero 1.0 dW 

became pare of f the whole ol Panjab 

The s , r '“P'" 

llic fifteenth inva-iinr. i- 

and Gwalior. M j directed against Kahnjar 

dued and wa^ t,' Kalinjar was still unsub- 

''■gbly 

1 M.'G., p. . B . 

name of the ruler of Kai; • “PPears from other sources that the 
n,ar was Vidyadhara Chandcla. 
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ZT' T “"S'” tei»g’! 

<■( Gwalior whilT° “'“'d the fort 

^ttlfor lrr G-'- 

““ «pturrd and 'h ‘’V '” 

«tWac.i„nof M h -r'u r™® to the 

The Tarl :£-l “™'‘ 

»' thari'rraf mT f-T ^ ™ 

Wief of de a t!'r "P"'’'' ’"“‘''"K “ M-dS 
if torn to TT'"® -o'ved 

-»th. The^ I ' “ ''’= followi-g 

'“P'tted without ' “ Annhilwara which he 

'0‘i/Sh4ww4l 4 "““'"“S “P tMistance (December 
defeating „ ^ “d»anced to Somna-th, 

fore of Somnath Tb Ml' ^ ^ 

S-MoWa at.tl' h '"® ‘'“T (7th January toab/tj 

■""d- Two d " T"’ acquiring the upper 

‘‘efete he e„i ‘’’j °c Z Pet to follow 

temple aud a ""“T' Then he entered the 

P ' and acquired untold wealth. 

'ata »f' ,h77r‘J' “ Pamah the 

“a'eated his arm '^a^">’‘'d and 

"■= army 177 -a “ teeing 

fSJtheJata : rief'’'’""'''"" 7/*f»4a,ran, 

'■■dm. M,L -d ' t't' '■t'a"da of the 

‘■aa.aand al , P?"”* '"t'’ '■« fleet of armed 

mto action h 'ats having pot 

“ere defeated' 'T l"'"' "at't'me war. But they 

^'=>dhulicrc , all those islands which 

ocen their stronghold. 



CHAPTER V 


SHAH NAMAH ELABORATED (I) 

FALL OF GHAZNI AND RISE OF GHOR 
Verses 1178-1951 



-n/bTZTf SMUgln 

all thZ 'Z Japactcd from this world. 

Wnllr^'T, t 

'0 >L rhr (T *.„ld succeed 

‘hroL with 'r " o“ ® “ 

prince and II rhrone they installed the 

P and ell paraded as loyalists before him. 

of Muhammad had mounted the throne 

““ahed from M Mas'ud. He 

skies were lose ' T' ’ 

P«a. .f a! “S'% aa ahe out- 

-aasutes „eri “ “““! *’»' ““ 

another-, -M .-r™“n “ “aid to one 

Muhammad^” h " ''‘‘‘■“"S'- 

an aptitude fcr '^“hmod we do not see in him 

'amove him “r "" 

“"tenement W *' “ “ P‘a“ »£ 

™*on.delavaT° to his eyes 

^ ^ y and raise Mas'ud to the throne’. 

army chiefs mo taking such an ugly decision the 
sent m respective fortunes. Then 

‘We are all incky Mas'ud sayin^.;, 

you the? , rhar we may hand over 

y°nr head’. on 
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1195 When this iiiessajjc reached Mas'ud, he led hij 
troops speedily to Ghaziil. 

Army chiefs supply a hot iron to the eyes of 
Muhammad Shah ibn Mahmud Shah and imprison him and 
they give the crown and throne to Mas'ud 

1196-1203 When Mas'ud’s army arrived near Ghazni 
the self-same perverse chieftains of the capital applied 
a hot iron to the eyes of Muhammad and imprisoned 
him without encountering any opposition. Then they 
came out of Ghazni as well-wishers of the headstrong 
Mas ud. They took to him the crown and royal robe 
together with presents, nisar^ and tribute, and performed 
pdbos-^ because he was the defacto son of (Mahmud) the 
king of the world. Then they see the crown on his head 
and everyone immediately swore allegiance to him. They 
scattered abundant jewels by way of nisar on his head, 
placed their heads on the ground and then stood to the 
left and right. 

1204-1205 After seven months had elapsed since the 
death of Mahmud and his son Mas'ud ‘s enthronement, he 
received the title of Nasiru ddln for he was a generous king 
of Kiyani^ descent. 

1206-1 2 n During his reign, I am told, the Saljuqs* 


^ (literally scattering, strewing) signifies anything which 

ttered and strewn out of regard and love for another person. 

2 Literally kissing the foot. 

dynasty in 

A-cy ' adjective from kiyan, 

bin Daqa ' -after. the name of their ancestor Saljuq 

tribe of in'firl 1 chieftain of J^urkistan; — were a nomadic 

till tile J abode in the Kirghiz steppes 

the tenth century A. D. (foutth century Hijra). In the latter 
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fourth I'n • ^ occasions by his army. Their 

Crrj 

suffered defeat Z 

F ren into the hands of the. enemy. 

1212-1213 That same year he left Chn^ - 4 

out on a miliVo- I- . “ t^azni and set 

aaznP „.,d„ ,1,. ca„ „f „„ Maudad. 

‘“PPO into ■='“ *™“ >l>c 

which „„ 
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andhis trib"^ P^pects thiough the pursuit of 

for thel Sar^L --yofBukharu.- 

^nd enemy ilak T^'^ ' " T" frustrating his 

rr-y in /e teppe/ T’ ^ 7 an obscure 

^^hrnud of Ghazni who def ^4 T 

"^ards they ingratiated th 7 ^ ’^''^usoxiana. After- 

They 7r I-7''4 ^r> 

a decade aft r the d [ and 

°f Surasan. '-d they seized the ^hole 

them Th! °f his reign Mas'Qd opened a crus d 

“‘M>„and Saraih,. Evc„„.,|l„ 1 f 

*"h,rdd.yhcwa, dc£„S P'™"'' «.d B.Hh. o„ 

N- B. I. p. .4, ““* “”P‘"'‘y “B TO".<1 .o'aann” 
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" '“t him pri„„„ a„d„i 4 h"' h ”f ”indi .lave. r„ai,cd 
Ma.-aj waarhen .en' „ ‘, , » the 

where he hiiledin a":;';!:" “r 
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1214-1216 After his army had marched for a 
considerable distance on the road to Hindustan and reached 
a place called Marikala,^ the same group of chieftains who 
had given him the crown and signet struck him down with 
the sword of enmity, killing him instantly unawares. Thus 
they created another trouble. 


1217-1215 When after a period of nine years Mas'ud 
vacated the throne and departed from this world, 
Muhammad who was a prisoner at Marikala was taken out 
of prison quickly. He was crowned a second time; all 
stood before him with girded loins. 

1220-1223 Four months after this, Maudud marched 
troops from the capital, determined to avenge the murder 
of his father. God gave him victory over the enemies. 
He seized Muhammad and killed him in the battlefield 
along with that party of the accursed chieftains 
who had treacherously killed Mas'ud and had made 
Muhammad kincr. 

• O 


1224-1225 After shedding their blood, Maudud ruled 
tor nine years in the place of his father.' ‘Then he departed 
from this world passing the key of the kingdom to others. 

1226-1227 Afterwards ‘All and Muhammad sac jointly 
on the throne by the strength of good fortune. ‘Alt was 
on of Mas ud and Muhammad the son of Maudud. 
1228-1229 One day. I am told, after ‘All and 
. amma had ruled jointly at the capital for two months, 
•he chief, depo.ed f„„ 


Hasan Abdll'** name of a pass, two miles ease of 

miles nnrti, * r ^ ^ identified with Jaxila, twelve 

^-hau. i.p. sp^; 

i. p. 193 ’ *933-34. P* S.I.M.H. 
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1 Sn I »» >— h. 

died by the malignant Tughril. who had been the 
ommander of the army under Mas‘ud and a slave 
m among the slaves of Mahmud. This man became 

mI days after this the slaves of 

.mu suddenly fell upon him and cut oflE his head. 

of delivered the signet to Farrukh, soi» 

ve.rTf' When his reign had lasted seven 

Dain I r attack of colic, I am told. He died of that 

> = ivermg the kingdom into the hands of his brother. 

^^s '238-1242 I 3^ the- Bold- who 

Saliiin ^ ° “ victorious Mas'ud, made peace with the 

He %hc with anyone., 

proud an sons and forty daughters and was a 

in mar ' ^0 gave all his daughters 

and citv*'^" 't 

Ion ^ 2 ‘^“le of forty 

from QhaznI as his capital, God called him away 

^r°m this World. ^■ 

his eld When Ibrahim Shah died, ‘Alau’ddawal,"* 

nan" Tf"’ ^t Ghazni. He bore the 

^ahmild '"^n of the house of 


j "TT-i * • 

P- 20). O* mentioned in the Tabaqat-i Nasiri (T. N. B, I, 
a StanrlF u ^ daughters of Suftan Ibrahim was married to 

ar er of Mmhaj, author of the Tabaqat-i Nasiri. Ibid 
Le. 'Ala'uddaulah. 

He '^'““’‘^‘^aulah Mas'ud. who is also called Mas'ud III, 

B-l ^ree sons — Kamalu’ddaulah 
“ahrani; and all 


the three ascended 


Sherzad, Arsalan 
the throne one 


and 

after 
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1246-12^5 Sanjar bin Malik Shah, a king of the 
Saljuq dynasty, had a sister of matchless beauty Mahd-i 
'Iraq by name. I am told that during the reign of Malik 
Ibrahim — a forbearing and generous king — when peace was 
made with the Saljuqs, they gave Mahd-i 'Iraq in marriage 
to ‘Alau'ddavval Mas'ud. 

1250-1252 When by the strength of good fortune 
Alau ddawal Mas'ud became king in that capital, he ruled 
with such a princely mien that he was highly appreciated 
by the leading men. He died after a reign of seventeen 
years. 

125.3-1255 ‘Alau’ddawal Mas'ud left behind two 
sons Arsalan the generous who crowned himself after his 
father s death and Bahrain who was influenced by the stars 
and was born of Mahd-i 'Iraq. 

1256-1257 When Arsalan became king of Ghaznii 
Destiny created a splic‘ between Arsalan and Bahrain Shah 
in the capital. 

1258-1255 ,I am told that Bahrain, son of Mas'ud, 
ent to his mother s relatives. Arriving on the third day 
bld^ country, he made a complaint against his 


noL°!!'"' ‘he ooe. This omission is 

edw' hi his Rise, and Fall of tb. 

' It n, ' ^“hawar. 19,50. Also see T. F. vol, i, p. 85. 

year of VT ■ Sherzad was deposed before the first 

he was killed brother Arsalan; and subsequently 

prison. But B •'Arsalan threw all of his brothers into 

■invoked his help.- ®ed to Sul.^an Sanjar and 
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1260-1261 Sanjar^, son of Malik Shah king of the 
aljuqs, marched with an army against Ghazni to avenge 
the wrong, done to Bahram Shah. 


1262-1266 Arsalan fought a battle with him and made 
many a powerful assault on that mountain-like formidable 
When at last the battle of his resistance was broken 
tiy the stone of the adversary’s attack, he turned the reins 
of his steed from that battlefield and took to flight^. His 
tc'gn in that capital^ I am told, lasted two years, two 
months and three days. Sanjar having been victorious 
made over the dominion of Gh azni to Bahram and then 
Went back to his own country®. 


1267-1271 After Sanjar, the brave Bahram became king 
m that country, aided by good fortune; and all the Saljuqs, 
who Were his relations, supported him. On his maternal 
side, he was a Saljuq and was therefore dependent on 
Saljuq aid. On his paternal side, he was a descendant of 


1 At that time Sanjar was the viceroy of ^urasan on behalf 
of his brother Muhammad Sultan bin Malik Shah. Arsalan made 
ineffective appeals to Sanjar and Muhammad Sultan, requesting 
them to spate Ghazni from the flames of the vindictive war, insti- 
gated by Bahram. Finally Arsalan sent his step-mother who was 
sister of Sultan Sanjar, charging her to commend him to the latter. 

nt Bahram had previously insulted this lady by asking her to 
dance before him. R. F. G. J. p. 230. 

2 Bahram fled to India and raised an army with which he 
returned to Qhazni as soon as he heard of Sanjar's withdrawal. 
But he made no headway, Sanjar having again come and confirmed 
Bahram on the throne. Finally Bahram was arrested and put to 
death. He is said to have ruled about three years (1115/509 — 
1118/312). According to ‘Isami the dates should be 

in6/ 510. But his dates ate not always reliable, 

3 That is, Khurasan. 
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Mahmud. I nm told that he was a harmless ruler and had- 
no evil designs against anyone\ 


1 272 1276 When his reign had advanced beyond 
ecadc, disorders^ broke out in his dominion. In order 
to kill him an army of the Ghoris marched upon Ghazni 
under the command of King ‘Alau'ddin of the Ghorl stock. 

er known as Jahansoz and a brother® of the generous 
am. When the army arrived at Ghazni. Bahram Shah- 
sent his troops to the frontier to repulse the latter. 


77 ^2 2 One day, both the hosts came abreast oh 
k I ^ ^ battle broke out between the two. In the 

au at Shah the demon-capturer, son of Bahram,. 

If 'I I I I arrow and fell off his horse. He was- 

k lied after he had hilled many. This mishap caused defeat 

to 'T "A® Ghoris set their hands- 

pun cr. Bahram Shah went to Hindustan and the 


the many works^thaA^^ ^ Naming and literature. Of 

reign the mn?r ' written during his- 

Indian origin as Dimnab. Originally of 

Suhaili~,h^ H/zITd' aa^ current name 

Arabic into Persian bv m translated fcom- 

cated to Bahram Shah ^srullah bin Muhammad and dedi- 

by Bahram wh'^^us b^Ld^Alr^l 
b>s strength by fighting battles on / d”" 

amir whom Arsalan Sh-h u j Indian soil with one Bahllm, an 
ef. T N. B. I. p. 34 . ^ /«PP0inted in India. T. F. I. p. 87- 

latter being die . father ^°f A!f' f Bahau’ddin Sam, the 

famous conqueror and • ° ‘^zu’ddin Muhammad Ghori. the 

^ "d pioneer of Muslim rule in India, “ 
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GhoA capered Ghazm. They concinued plundcnng ,c 
tor a weeki and then withdrew. 

1283-1286 When Bahrara heard of the Ghoris’ return 
trom Ghazni, he left Lahore {Lahor) for Ghazni and again 
ecame its ruler. After a reign of full forty years and ten 

TT! M entrusting the key of the kingdom 

to Malik Khusrau. 


1287-1289 Malik Khusrau, a Turk of the Ghazni stock 
an a descendant of the virtuous Mahmud, became ruler 
° ^azm; and during his reign the realm enjoyed peace 
an prosperity. Towards the close of his reign, the Ghuzz2^ 
^ upon Ghazni, I am told. 

Qhtizz cafture Ghazni and after a decade Ghiyasn-^ 
ddtn recapures tt from them 

1290-1293 All of a sudden, the Ghuzz fell upon 
-^aziu.^ Since ^usrau Malik was unprepared he left for 
Stan without giving battle. The Ghuzz captured' 
MiaznI without delay. When ^usrau Malik arrived at 


^ or seven days Ghizni was plundered ruthlessly and its 

^ ncipal buildings including the tombs of the GJiaznavi princes 

aning those of Mahmud, Mas'ud I and Ibiahim weie burnt down. 

SI3U.-2 is the Arabic form of the Tuikish word Oghurz — 

^ ao’s of a select branch of the Turkish people comprising nine- 

Oman tribes who established, in the sixth century ~A.D., a 

t oma ic empire stretching from China to the Black Sea. .Towards 

ChuK second century Hijra (eighth century A.D.) the 

^^uzz urks separated themselves from the principal stock of 

iT*'* adopted Liam as their religion. This took place 

itS V r Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi bin Mansur (775/ 

* 58 - 785/169). • 

In a word, the ghuzz were identical with the Turkomans and 
parent stock of the Saljuqs. 
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1 -alior he made it his capital. After a rcigii of seventeen 
years he departed from this sordid world. 

1254-1295 In his place, his son, who was his 
■namesake, became king and was addressed as Malik Khusrau 
by the guards and the army; and he ruled over the 
■dominion from that capital. 

Sultan Ghiyasu ddin Muhammad bin Sam invades Ghazni 

X 256-1502 When die Ghuzz had held possession of 
■Ghazni for ten years and nine months, Ghiyasu’ddin — a 
Itxxig of Ghorl descent and a talented son of Sam^— became 
ruler of Ghor after his father. He rushed ' his troops to 
■Ghazni and defeated tlie Ghuzz army in one onslaught. 
And when that capital, i.e. Ghazni, fell into his hands, he 
left it in the charge of that renowned king* Mu'izzu’ddin,^ 
the younger son of Sam, with an army around him like 


Bahau ddin Sam. Seethe genealogical table at the end 
•of this chapter. - - ' - 

- [The title ^Hsrav-i namvar (tenowned king), is an anticipa- 
^ n on the pact of ‘Isami. Mu'izzu’ddin was not even a king, 
N/i 1^^* renowned king. It was in 569 / 174 that 

Uizzu ddin ascended the throne of gijazni; and it took him more 
■than a decade to earn a reputation. 

motL — were real’ brothers. Their 
-epithet “ ““ pot name of Habashi and Zangi- 

nearo ^ ^ opmion of Raverty are an evidence of their 

nogto-hke dark complexion ■IT N R /tov o . 

■coined by the ff • P ■ 3 ^^)^ But the pet names 

■Perhaps rVi ‘ 1 • ^ action of a mother cannot be taken literally. 

Ravertv savs i-u ■ ' " ‘very.dark indeed as 

-skinned amirs/mart of the white 

'Were proud of their comoT' ’ - populace of .Ghor 

tneir complexion and racial features. . . .. 
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piCiades. Then he withdrew from there and went from 
the frontier of Ghazni towards Ghor. 

^303-1305 King Mu'izzu’ddln, the conqueror of 
•ndustan {Hindy settled in Ghazni in such a manner 
a' A glared to attack him and all men of standing 

g>t e up their loins to carry out his orders. The capital 

country bore him goodwill; not even an ant was 
hurt by him. 

306 In (the year) 565 that courageous hero ascended 
the throne of Ghazni like Mahmud. 

1307-1314 When full six years of his reign had 

hiT Steat display from Ghazni 

M L !.? tistan a veritable garden. As his army arrived in 

H the Hindu (ruler), heard the news, 

e ca ed the veteran warriors of Hindustan, marched from' 
anauj to Gujarat and fought a battle with the king of 
^azni, driving the elephant phalanx in the battlefield 
^ tnanner that all the horses of the Ghazni army 
amoc . All Turkish contingents were defeated 


tan) h Hindus- 

SixteenT*^ anticipation on the part of ‘Isami. 

«uld claC? 7 '^ ^Shting before he 

m to have made any conquests in Rajput India. 

^ 1174 A.D, 

“p"*''"” a«i 

Xanmj, not of Gojatit. 

^hislitn chr • I Bhim Deva (Deo) according to the 

I M H 1"“' according to the Jain chronicles. 

• o. 1 , p. 202 

574 'Hiirff 7 n° ^' 7 ^’ inflicted on Mu'izzu’ddin in 

^is forces we ' and Raverty ascribes it to the fact that 

re worn out with their long journey through the 
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and their plans were completely frustrated. They marched 
homeward m the hope of mustering their clans.l 

1315-13^7 When king Mu'izzu’ddin arrived in the 
outskirts of La-hor» (L.'Wr). Khusrau Ivfalik^ the Turk-» 

descendant of Mahmud being the ruler—did not consider it. 
prudent to fight him. 

f ^ ^ ^ (Khosrau Shah) sent an elephant* at the hands- 
et his son who bowed to king Mu'izzu’ddin submissively.^- 

13x9-1322 The king of Ghazni accepted the elephant- 
as weUs^theson and then sounded the kettle-drums and 
c c or Ghazni. The following year.’ he mobilized an 
army from Ghazni and marched directly into the region of 


sa 


“ 'vas due to m 

A.D 5 ^' 

1182) and had captured it. ’ 

-33. -3*. 

■-“U-Ot. Lihcr „ well UhL,!”' 

3 This should be Khusmn Ck-u 

^usrau Shah. See th ^ • Sllusrau Malik was the son of 

chapter. Mn. T R vni i tabic at the end of this 

4 Thbw 

hy ^usrau Malik T N R ihe best of its kind possessed- 

6 Sb toTk pLcc]a5 WJ. 

though thb date b dbputajj (A.D. i i8i) according to Minha;,. 

7 f. e. 578 H. (A.D , ,82' vf t • 

year 582 H(A.D ,j 86\ puts thb event in the- 

;• J-.lN.K. p. 
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t-ahor. He took Khusraii Malik^ prk'oner and stayed 
there a month. Then he seized the suburbs of Labor and 
the inhabitants submitted to him. 

^ 3 ^ 3 "^ 3^4 From Labor, he sent Khusrau Malik to 
Ghoc and himself made a dash into Hindustan, a second 
time,^ determined to capture this garden. 

1325 This time,^ he marched towards HansI, having 
abandoned the direction of the previous expedition. 

1326-1230 When the rajas of Hindustan heard this 
they girded their loins to fight him. Pithora led an army 
from Ajmer and many Indians rallied round him. From 
Dehll came Gobind Rai* to join him. All the other rajas 
of Hindustan prepared themselves for the impending battle. 
They took their troops to the boundary of Tarain and 
blocked the way of the Ghoris. 

1 The Tabaqat-i Nasiri tells us that Mu'izzu’ddin took Khusrau 
Malik along with himself to ghazni whence he sent him to Firoz- 
koh. There Khusrau Malik was presented before Sultan Ghiyasu’d* 
din and was thrown as a prisoner into the fort of Balarwan while 
his son Bahcam Shah was walled up at the Saifrud fortress of 
Ghor. In 587 H (A.D. 1191) both father and son Khusrau Malik 
and Bahram Shah were murdered. [T.N.R., p, 457. Also see p. 144. 
f n, 2, infra, 

2 For the first invasion see p, 139, f. n, 3 

3 This was the first battle fought by Mu'izzu’ddin with 
Pithora. For the second battle see verses 141 1-1457 £. infra. 

According to Minhaj (T. N. R. p. 458) Mu'izzuMdin led an 
army towards Sirhind; and according to Firishta (T. F, I, p. gp) 
towards Bahatinda. Tsami shows Hansi as the object of attack. 
This is not much wide of the mark since Hansi stood at a moderate 
distance from Bhatinda. 

4 ‘Isami’s Gobind Rai is Khandey Rai, ruler of Dehli, J. F. 
vol i, p. 99. 

The Tabaqat-i Nasiri (T.N.R. I. p. 458) says that Sirhind was 
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1331-1336 When the Turkish troops (of Ghor) arrivecf 
niTarain.i both the armies unsheathed their swords to fight. 

he brave Hindus on their part, did not delay in fitting 
themselves for, die fight. Pidiora mounted an elephant 
and. took his stand in the centre of his army. In the fore- 
ground vvas arrayed a phalanx of elephants which were 
trumpeting and foaming more than the river Nile. In the 
vanguard, stood the mighty Gobind who was more powerful 
than all the Hindus. To their left and right were a group of 
Indus whose names had hardly any previous record. 
1337-1338 On the other side, all the Turks armed for 
war la mounted their globe-trotting horses. Their military 
0 cers had taken their respective stands under the command 
of their king to the left and right of the army. 

b=„d ’"l u ‘■'’'■'■'"g i" (»"' of) I'- 

of .1.0 olopl.r„„ o„d olopt,,,. 

-ded',:S,a J aT ” ■ “"'-o-ddin pro- 

witli Pritl,i;i Rni , r battle at Taraln 

ntluvi Ra, and his son Gob. TN R I o acS 

1 . Taraln is sitmtrrl u * 

Firialua's ptin.ed .... (T p T' 

« keen ,ep„,„d el.'e.i.e;.'’'^ I T 

S«bae,„en.lpXa,ai„ beea„e known aJ T„a “l,™'', '• P- *00). 

Jn a useful appendix fP \r ‘ °t Jirawn. 

that the battlefield of T * • k.. p, j68) Dr. Habibullah says- 
Torwana, 27 niiles fro identified with a village called 

reached with the help of 1 This conclusion he has 

xiv, pp. 6S-6g. ^ uifortnation given by Cunninghara- 
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mounted warriors. In the course o£ his onslaught upon 
the Hindus, he 'dashed towards Gobind’s contingent, 
shedding much enemy blood on the spot. - Seeing Gobind 
mounted on an elephant in the midst ol his army he — the 
acmy-breaking hero-spurred his horse and threw a lance 
at the mouth o£ Gohind. As a result, he broke four 
teeth of Gobind bud the warlike Gobind in return 
revengefully struck that lion-hearted king a blow with his 
javelin. This blow wounded the arm of the king and he 
was thrown from his horse. On seeing him in such a 
condition a certain j^aljl^ who stood near by, immediately 

I Khalji — the adjectival form of ^alj — is the name of a Turkish 
tribe who are reported in the T^abaqat-i Akhart (T.A.B.I. p. Ii6) 
to have been descendants of Qalij ^an, son-in-law of Chingiz 
It is supposed that Qalij Khan subsequently settled with 
30,000 members of his tribe in the hilly tracts of Ghor and the 
adjoining parts where his descendants who later became known as 
^alji (Qalij being transformed into Khalij and Khalji entered into 
the service of the Sultans of Ghor. 'Utbi, a contemporary writer,, 
describes the Afghans and Khaljis as inhabitants of Lamaghan and 
Peshawar; and in his account of the war between Jaipal and 
Subuktigin he says that the latter annexed Lamaghan and Peshawar; 
and the inhabitants of those parts, namely Afghans and Khaljis- 
niade their submission and were dratted into his armies {wa danat 
I Afghaniyat-o vid K^dj Fa mata shad istashara minhiim 
n I alafa fi ^idmatd hi. T. Y. p, 39). A reference to BudaunL 
(kIn.T. p. ,^2) and Firishta (T. F. I. p. 154) bears this out showing 
that the Khalj tribe of the Turks had served in the armies of 
Qhazni and Ghor much before the birth of Chingiz Khan. It 
follows that the Khalji tribe had settled in Turkistan at a very 
^tly date and then in some unknown period they migiated from 
nr istan and made their abodes somewhere in the western sector 
0 modern Afghanistan. Afterwards some adventurous members 
of this tribe joined service under the rulers of Qhazni and Ghor.. 
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him away from the battlefield ^ Wt, u ■'08 
•kincr in i the army saw their 

J^nig m that condition they took to flight. 

comii^e^r?^^ J * “P™ Turkish 

:::r:;:"^r''d:r '» "■- 

Hindustan; and „„ ruachiuTui 7 “ 

«>»«y torciScarions. Ha s^^i a 7'“' ^f»g*nned 

' - >old; rhan r„„r on rSIal; 

hom this world atecr a r '" 8 ““* 

the last of the d j ° fourteen years. He was 

»" ««»n of kindno“s""„dT.i,°L*^f 
■360 That day by tho 

«'''Aoias.o(,|.,|,; „,a of MahmoT"’' 

serving them as soldiers anri 
kiBlitst olEttsof .tspoosna;,®”"; 

Saor and Dchlf. one s,.rl a government and army of 

““a=y« Khali,, si. salt, k»g Mohauinaad bin 

F-toz Khalji, the founder Of the K, rT'°^ 

^“SSested that Bahlul Udi wl been 

"55 had d„„n,s, („ta .t 'r,"'''! “r""'/ i- ■< 5 ./, 

, ,.■ Wi»kai calls, hi, “'"" k'KhaIjis, E- I v«l, a. p. S,; 

■ nad .hcs.,,3.. aud .Tpptti '' ‘“P''“S “>» sprang 

K. p. ajGo. S'>' him out of the field of battle ' 

= riut is. fihu5ra„ V , 

executed, ft should be n‘ . bis son Bahram Si -U 

‘"‘stV: - “kaftti,;:': 
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Suhan Mn'izzn^ddln Muhammad’s resolve to march 
stponHmdifstdn for the third'' time and his achieving victory 
over the Hindus. 

1361-1365 I have heard from the chroniclers of 
Hindustan char when Fortune had deserted the rajas of this 
country, Mu'izzu’ddln was sleeping peacefully in bed one 
night. In a dream, he beheld an old man with a key in 
his hand saying: ‘O young man, take this key and open 
with it the country of Hindustan.’ While still dreaming 
he thought that the old man, who gave the good news, was 
Sam. 

1366-1371 On awaking, the king did not describe 
the dream to anyone and kept it a secret. Later, he inter- 
preted it for himself and by himself and set his heart accor- 
dingly on carrying out the wishes of the old man. Then 
he summoned the army chieftains and lavished on them 
much money and many Jewels. He wisely proposed to 
make a sudden attack on the Indian Rai saying, ‘Friends! 
We must march on Hindustan’. All the chieftains bowed 
to him and everyone resolved firmly to carry out his order. 

1372-1377 This incident was differently narrated by 
the old headman in the form of a charming story, viz. the 
king of Ghazni led his troops twice over against the country 
which is more pleasant than a garden. Kanauj was the 
capital of its kings and Jai Chand was then the crowned 
ruler there. When king Mu'izzu’ddln marched upon 
Hindustan twice over, not even once was lie favoured by 
fortune. He fled from Hindustan back to his o-.vn country 
on both occasions. 

I For the A-'t cxf-ciiition see verses 15^7*131-1 end feat note 
3; Ji.d for ti:e aesr.J capeJidoa sec vertrs 1323-1324. 


to 
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1378-1385 One day. as he rolled in bed his head 
resting on his mother’s lap. he was plunged into deep and 
serious thought. At that time no one was present there 
except his mother and he £elt highly aggrieved on account 
o£ his disappointment in the country o£ Hindustan. I£ a 
fly settled on his face, bis kind mother drove it away. 
When the anguish o£ his heart exceeded all limits, his 
mother perceived it and enquired saying; ‘O countcy- 
capturjng king, what are you brooding over?, For some 
time you have been plunged in the ocean of thought like a 
friendless man. Speak your mind outright; do not wander 
alone in the plain of anxiety.’ 

1386-1391 When the king heard this from his mother 
he said: ‘O well-wishing mother! Since you want the secret 
of my heart from me, I see no way out but to tell you 
the truth. I am now going to tell you my secret for I know 
that you will not augment my heart sore. Then he uttered 
a complaint and cursed Destiny saying : ‘Upon the country 
of Hindustan I marched with a huge army twice over, but 
on both occasions I came bach, fleeing to Ghazni. On 
account of this my heart is distressed.’ 

1392-1399 When the mother heard this from her son she 
said ‘O king, may you enjoy prosperity for ever ! May God 
deliver into your hands the kingdom of the world ! Listen 
to the advice of a mother; accept it if you find it reason- 
able. You must not give up pursuing and endeavouring to 
do the work on which you have set your heart, O successful 
chief. IE Fortune has disappointed you twice, you should 
make two hundred more attempts still until you achieve 
•your object. Don’t you see that every moment I drive 
away the fly from your face a hundred times yet the fly 
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returns two hundred times more with a drawn sting in 
order to achieve its object. How nicely the sand sifters 
observed that it is the hand of sifters that reaches the gold.’ 

1400-1401 When the king heard this advice from his 
mother, again his thoughts travelled to Hindustan. He sat 
on the throne and opened the treasury and gave to everyone 
money according to his position. 

1402-1406 In his army, there were four great veterans 
who were equal to him in stubbornness. They had grown 
old in the service of kings but each looked like a young 
man at the time of fighting. First was ^irbak, a 
renowned hero; second was the powerful and talented 
Khirmil; third was Albah,^ a warrior of KamusMike 
strength and fourth was Maklabah,^ an old veteran of Ghor. 
Under the command of each of these was a large body of 
troops and each had travelled across the world from one 
end to the other. 

1407-14 10 Of the other men in the king’s service — 
each becoming king after him — one was Taju’ddin 
Yalduz, a generous man who after the king’s death 
became monarch of the Ghazni territory; another was 
Qabacha who, after His Majesty^- [Shah-i Jahan) became 
king in Multan ; another was the powerful and renowned 
Iltutmish, a slave of the intelligent Qutbu’ddin. 


1 Ilyah, according to H. MS. 

2 Katnus was the name of a powerful king of ancient Iran 

3 Minhaj gives this name as Husain-i ^armil. He had a 
son Malik ‘Izzu'ddin Husain who distinguished himself in the 
service of Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghori. T.N R , I, pp. 474-a75. 
that is, Muzzuddin Muhammad of Ghor 
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Sultan Mn'izztt ddin Muhammad bin Sam s march 
for the third time on Hindustan and achieving victory 
over the Hindus. 

1411-1412 Malik Qucbu’dclln Aibak was one oE the 
special slaves o£ His Majesty to whom the king would 
tell all his secrets and none enjoyed closer access in private 
audience than he. 

1413-1423 Once His Majesty said to him in secret; 
‘Our ambition is spurred again. Twice from the territories 
o£ Hindustan we have come back frustrated. This time, 
I entertain a hope that the dark night might turn into a 
bright day and the Ghorl raid will go direct into the 
country o£ Hindustan by the help o£ God. However, there 
is one difficulty. The horses o£ our army have never seen 
the Eeatures of elephants. Our cavalrymen suffer defeat 
because our horses fight shy of the elephants. You should 
order that some elephants of mud and wood— imountain-like 
and steady — be made and installed in the midst of the 
field, all wearing arms and clad in armour. Then all our 
troops should mount their horses, wearing war arms and 
arrive in the field galloping their distance-travelling horses,. 
When our horses become accustomed to the sight of the 
elephants, our cavalrymen will not be defeated.’ 

1424 Aibak did as the king had ordered. The 
following day the army started from there. 


Forty Turkish horsemen join Sulian Ma'szz’ ddin in 
the confines of Sind. 

1425-1423 The king conducted the army towards 
Hindustan. One day, after his arrival near the boundary 
of Sind, forty vigorous Turkish horsemen waited on him. 
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Everyone was like Rustam in war and everyone was 
riding a swift-footed black horse. His Majesty enquired 
of them saying: ‘Where are you coming from ? Where 
do you intend proceeding from this country ? What is 
your real object in this journey ?’ 

1.430-1435 An ingenuous man from among those 
forty heroes invoked blessing on the exalted king and said, 
‘Your Majesty ! We are forty Turks coming from tlie 
same district. We belong to the country and race of the 
Turks. A calamity has befallen us on account of which 
we have left our family and people and have come out of 
our own country, looking for a good omen. Now that 
we have the honour of kissing your, royal foot, fortune will 
smile on us.’ 

1436-1438 When the king heard their story, he had 
them robed and gave them riches and much encourage- 
ment, and employed them all in his service. He continued 
advancing along with the army; taking booty from every 
district. 

1439-1440 After they had passed beyond the extremi- 
ties of Multan, the news of their arrival reached Ajmer. 
But who could muster courage to break the news in that 
region for fear of Pithora ! 

1441-1445 When the conceited Pithora, I am told, 
realized that Divine aid was with him and that he had once 
defeated the Turks, he became puffed up^ so much so that 
he heeded no one; and no experienced counsellor remained 
with him. Even when .the army of the Turks arrived 
in the region of Tatain and everyone became aware of it, 
no one communicated the news to the Rai because the latter 
was disagreeable and conceited. 
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Hindu warriors. The accursed Gobind whose teeth the 
king had broken stood in the vanguard of his army along 
with his contingent at a distance of one arrow-flight from 
Pithora. To the left of Gobind stood Bhola, wazir of the 
Rai. Badamsa Rawal took his stand on the right wing. 

1 465-1 47^}. On the other side, the enemy-hunting king 
pur his army in battle array to the left as well as to the right. 
In the centre he himself took his stand, surrounded by his 
obedient troops. The demon-capturing Khirbak was in the 
vanguard and the intelligent Alba was in the right wing. 
In the left wing stood Makalba who was a man fit to 
undertake the hardest of tasks. Khirmll. a man of victorious 
traditions, who was as strong as iron and as resolute as steel 
went into ambush at a distance of one arrow-flight, behind 
the centre of the army under the king’s command. As for 
Qutbu’ddin Aibak, he organized a mobile column of troops 
in accordance with the royal order. He had come forward 
personally and taken bis stand near the king. He looked 
like a fire mounted on wind. This time the king had with 
him one lakh and thirty thousand cavalrymen, I am told. All 
were clad in iron and covered with steel and their horses 
were armoured from head to foot. 

1475-1481 When the armies on both sides were sec in 
battle array, dust arose from their springing from side to 
side. The conceited Gobind sprang like an unbalanced man. 
In front of his array dashed noisily a phalanx of steel-clad 
ferocious elephants. As they fell suddenly on Khirbak’s 

garrison o£ B'.iarinda which was placed under the charge of Qazi 
Ziyau’ddia Tulak contained contingents of Hindustani soldiers 
who were either Hindus or had sprung from Hindu stock. 
Cf. T. N. R. p. 458. 
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and Arabian breed and other horses, tents, saddles and 
mules. 

1496 They also decapitated many of the enemies 
and seized the whole of that area and land. 

1497 " ^500 The same day the country-conquering 
Turks seized Ajmer, I am told. Then the suburbs of 
Ajmer were overrun by king Mu'zzu’ddin Ghorl. In such 
a manner did he ride gloriously everywhere that even the: 
mountains, seized with terror began to shake; and oiv 
occupying the area of Ajmer, he annihilated the abodes oh 
the enemies. 

1501-1507 He offered boundless thanks to God in. 
the manner of a godly man. One day, he summoned the- 
leading officers^ and cast much gold in the skirt of every- 
one. As a result, they (the royal attendants) were actuated, 
and arranged a fete. They raised a lofty canopy which 
eclipsed the sun. It was decorated on all four sides, and 
musicians sac from corridor to corridor. For a week the. 
king thoroughly enjoyed himself but he neglected not 
thanks-giving to God. Verily he who expresses gratitude 
to God, enjoys the fruit during his own lifetime. 

11508-1514 When the Hindu troops were defeated, 
many of them were taken prisoner alive, I am told. They 
enquired, saying.: ‘Where are those contingents— the 
green-clad swift riders,^ each mounted on a swift-footed 
horse — who have captured us? When His Majesty’s 
soldiers heard this they went to him and narrated this. His- 
Majescy who had been already initiated in the mystery 
knew that that victory was due to Divine aid which comes- 

1 That is, the leading oEBcers of the army. 

2 That is angels. 
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1531 Rendering thanks to God is an obligation on 
all, particularly on the wealthy man and the king. 

1532-153P I am told that out of the kings and 
wealthy men — when God gave them resources in the world 
— four men returned increasingly great thanks to God ; that 
IS, two men of wealth and two country-conquering kings. 
From among the kings one was a king o& Ghazni called 
Mahmud; another was that Ghori king of high descent, 
who went by the title of Mu'ksu’ddin. From among the 
wealthy men, one was M‘an,i another was Yahya,^ both 
being proverbially renowned for their kindness and genero- 
sity. Although all the four have departed from this world, 
their names are outstanding in history. If I could cherish 
their memory, I would drink every morning the lovers’ wine 
in their name. In this transitory world, my wine is always 
gratitude to God and my desserts the names of the men 
of piety. 

1540-15^2 Every morning — the time for enjoyment 
and at the morning drink — I will utter as. dictated by my 
soul : ‘come, O cup-bearer, give me the cup of secrets and 
a sense of repulsion from the wine distilleries.. Make me 
so intoxicated with such a wine that even if the whole 
world were ruined, I should not feel it.’ 

1 M‘an bin Zaidah — a contemporary of Mansur the second 
Abbasid caliph — .was for some time governor of al-Jazirah, a region 
in the Euphrates Doab. He was noted for his generosity and 
liberality and used to give away large sums to poets, presenting in 
this manner a contrast to the caliph of his age. Mansur Dawaniqi, 
a proverbially thrifty and miserly person. 

2 Yahya bin ^alid of the Barmak family of Baghdad was 
famous for his extraordinary charity. He never disappointed 
anyone who approached him. 
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Sultan Mu'izzu’ddt.n besieges Gwalior (Galiyur) and the 
daughter of the Rai of Gwalior comes out and returns 
after making feace 

1543-1545 *^^7 when Mu'izzu’ddln — that king 

wich an ocean-like army who had been resolute in the path 
o£ God — 'became victorious over the Hindu troops, he left 
chat place. He marched the army in the direction o£ 
Gwalior^. (Galiyur) wich a smile on his lips and joy in his 
heart. 

1546-1,550 When His Majesty arrived^ in Gwalior, no 
one from among the Hindus came out o£ the fortress. 
They were struck with terror on seeing the royal army 
and felt as if the whole world was filled wich His Majesty’s 
troops. They said:. 

‘This huge army— which has defeated the troops 
of Hindustan, has cue the heads of Pithora and 
Gobind and has routed their ranks in one onslaught— 
is to be feared lest it should attack our fortress and 
turn the Hindu foundations into dust'. 

1551-1554 The Rai of Gwalior became nervous through 
weakness. Day and night he was drowned in sorrow; his 

1 ‘Gwalior’, though akin to the English spelling, is adjustable. 
The spelling usually found in the chronicles is Gwaliar or Galiyiir 
and Kaliyur, 

2 The Taju'l Maasir (A. S, Ms. No. no, p. 329£.) gives a 
brief account of the conquest of Gwaliar (Kaliur); and certain 
features of the story mentioned by ‘Isami ate traceable in it. For 
instance, on seeing the army of Mu’izzu’ddin invade his dominion 
Solankh Pal the raja of Gwaliar became alarmed and dispirited. 
He sued for pardon and surrendered, agreeing to pay tribute; and 
gave ten . elephants as a peace-offering. On this condition the 
fort of Gwalior was restored to him. E.D. II, p. 228. 
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fortress was like a boat surrounded by an ocean-like army. 
Three or four months passed in this manner; then Destiny 
brought forth a strange thing. Ail the inmates of the 
fortress began to celebrate a Hindu festival. The Hindus, 
wherever they are, perform their religious ceremonies 
according to their custom. 

1555-1563 Inside the fortress (of Gwalior) they held a 
fete. They were all aggrieved at heart, though outwardly 
they were magnificently dressed. But the Rai had a 
virgin daughter whose beauty added lustre to that of the 
moon. By means of a single flirtation she used to break 
the barriers of patience and plundered the human endurance 
completely. I am told that on that day of the fete, 
wearing ornaments from head to foot, she came most 
cheerfully to the Rai, attended by sixty-seven maids of 
silvery body. She respectfully kissed the foot of her 
father, not alone but, along with the other rosy-cheeked 
maids. Then she said : 

‘O Rai of lucky stars! This is the day of rejoicings; 
give us the customary annual gift and observe the 
convention of our land and country.' 

1564-1570 When the father heard this from his 
daughter, he said : ‘O dear one, dearer to me than 
my own life! Every year, at spring time, in the 
garden of Hindustan the rajas of Hind give the 
revenue of a district to their daughters and adorn 
their foreheads with a golden crown. But this year 
you excuse me for I have been deprived of 
the administration of the country. In this country 
another man has become king through whose fear my 
house has become a dungeon. Since, another man 
is king in my country and I have been deprived, do 
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not ask me for the customary gift. If you so like, 
you may desire this gift from him for all the revenue 
is collected by him.’ 

1571-1575 When the daughter heard this from her 
father, she walked out of the fortress with grace and 
dignity. Wearing on her head a bejewelled crown, she 
sat on a chestnut horse and was followed by a large number 
of amiable women. All of them trained in the art of 
blandishments and mounted on horses came out suddenly 
from the fortress. From the army of the Turks arose a 
gasp and every person blushed and became radiant. 

1576-1578 The Turks rushed rewards the fortress, 
having girded their loins one and all, to give battle. They 
saw an army of girls with silvery bodies who could capture 
anyone by means of their curls. All were pliers of the 
arrows and swords of blandishments; all were like the 
angel-capturing deer. 

1575-1581 When the Turks saw such an army, their 
hostility was transformed into love. Putting their swords 
Into the scabbards they took those girls to their own king 
of renown. The daughter of the Rai who was in the lead 
prostrated herself immediately as she came before the king. 

■ , 1582-1587 She invoked blessings on him amidst a 
hundred good wishes and said: !0 king of the globe! 
To-day is fete in the country of Hindustan; and the Indian 
rulers are celebrating the new year to-day by giving much 
wealth to their daughters and placing golden crowns 
pn their heads. . To-day according to the conventions 
of my country, I asked the Rai the customary gift 
for myself.' But our Rai, having been; deprived of rule, 

has sent, me to Your Majesty (S/btf&ry5r).’ 
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1588-1551 On hearing this from that sweet girl 
His Majesty smiled. He was impressed and said: 
‘Ask of me whatever you desire.’ She opened her 
sweet lips saying: ‘Your Majesty^ ! From you I desire 
nothing but the dominion of my father. Keep your hands 
off this dominion and territory and remove your camp from 
the fortress base.’ 

1592-1554 When the king heard this he said, ‘O 
charming girl’i I grant you hereby whatever you have desired 
of me provided the custom and practice of idolatry be 
discontinued in the fortress of Gwalior. I will raise a lofty 
mosque there and shall break the idol houses.’ 

1595-1557 That beautiful girl accepted the king’s word 
and then returned to the fortress. She repeated to her father 
whatever she had heard from the king; and the Rai saw no 
escape from the king’s order. He gave his consent to the 
demolition of the temples. This event passed into history. 

1598-1559 By order of the king, a mosque^ was then 
erected in the fortress. Then the king bestowed the 
country on the Rai and started from there the following day. 

St4ltan Mu'izzitddin Muhammad bm Sam returns from 
Hindustan trium-phantly and to the delight of friends after 
achieving victory, leaving Qutbu’ddin Aibak in Kuhram 

1600-1601 In the year^ 588 Pithora and Gobind 
were subdued; the armies of Islam became victorious. 

1 The text has Shah-i namwar, literally the renowned king. 

2 The story of the girl is apparently a flourish from the pen 
of Tsaml. It is not confirmed; nor is there any confirmation 
available about the erection of mosque and the demolition ot 
temples. 

3 A.D. 1192 
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1602-1604 AEter the king o£ Ghazni had captured 
Hindustan he sounded the drum o£ return towards Ghazni 
making Qutbu’ddln Aibak governor oE Hindustan. His 
Majesty posted him at Kuhram whence an assault could be 
made upon every district. 

1605-1611 I am told that while returning the king 
passed through the territory oE Gujarat. Along the 
highway, he saw a strong fortress named Ahranwara^ in 
which many Hindus had made their abode. Around that 
fortress the king struggled for a month but hardly did he 
End a way to conquer it. Eventually, I heard that a 
great number o£ Hindu troops collected from the area 
around; and one night, from inside as well as from outside 
the foettess they fell upon the Muslims and overwhelmed 
them. During that night they made an assault unawares 
and killed .many Turks. 

1612-1614 When the king perceived that kind of crick 
typical to the Hindu he made a successful withdrawal from 
that place on the following day. After some time, he 
reached Ghazni where his army rested from the fatigue 
of the journey. The survivors sat in one place, remember- 
ing those who had been martyred. 

1615-1617 In the city o£ Ghazni one was laughing, 
another was bewailing, for In this world none is free from 
these two features. In one house, there was mourning; in 
another merriment :i such was the condition of this 
paradise of Ghazni, full of palaces. One arrived there 
loaded with booty, while another was martyred in 
Hindustan, . _ 

I This fort cannot be identiHed. From the context it appears 
that this is Nahtwala, now Patan, the then capital of Gujarat. 
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1618-1621 No one knows this practice except Destiny 
who gives joy o£ drinking to one and crop-sickness to 
.another. Since conditions in the world are changing 
constantly, few have probed into its mystery. Come, O 
cup-bearerl Pout wine in my cup and relieve me from the 
evil times so that I might capture the other world through 
intoxication (mastJ) and use the pen to write another story. 

Schemers bctsy in misrepresenting Qnibnddin Aibak 
before the Sultan who summons Qittbu ddin 

1622-1 62J The renowned Qutbu’ddin whom His 
Majesty had left in Hindustan — after bringing the iqtd of 
Kuhram well under control — -beat the drum of march 
towards Meerut (^Mirath). In one onslaught he captured 
that fortress; and in the course of one week he brought that 
region under his control and moved about in that area as 
he liked, making a new conquest every day. 

1626-1630 One day, he led the army from Mirath, 
and on the third day he arrived at the fortress of Dehll. 
He conquered that lofty fortress quickly, crushing the 
resisting forces.^- The whole of Katehr submitted to him; 
and the stronghold (katti) of all the local chieftains having 
been subdued they came to pay homage at his court in the 
course of the succeeding one year or two. Every day his 
territories {iqtd) increased and the chiefs therein made sub- 
mission to him. 

1631-1 63 q. When a great number of troops had 
rallied round him, some schemers said to the king: ‘Qutbu’- 
-ddln has revolted against your Majesty {Shah-i dfdqY and 

1 Cumraban in the text will literally mean. 

2 Literally king o£ the world. 

11 
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proclaimed himsclE king o£ the whole oE Hindustan. He 
has become so conceited on account of his riches and 
strength that he considers no one superior to himself. 
They spoke much truth as well as untruths about him and 
sliowed his milk as curd. 

1635-1639 When the king became suspicious of 
Qusbu'ddln, he sent a messenger in order to put him to 
test, saying, ‘Tell Qutbu'ddln, O intelligent and good 
-natured manl In this region we have to confront a 
serious opposition which cannot be surmounted by a little 
soldiery. You should leave behind a man of intelligence 
who might be an expert in administration. You muse 
come over here soon and must not neglect this, O success- 
ful chief I’ 

1640 When that messenger came to QuEbu'ddIu Aibak 
he learnt from him about the king’s suspicions. 

1641-1647' Qutbu’ddln sent him back to the royal 
court saying, ‘O royal messenger, go back from here 
to the king, treading swiftly the road you have come by- 
When you finish the long journey, kiss the king's foot on 
my behalf. Then invoke blessings in my name and say to 
the ruler, ‘Aibak is your well-wishing slave; he would 
never swerve from your court.’ A week after this, Aibak 
himself started for the royal capital. 

Quibti ddtn Aibak sets out towards Ghazni leaving 
Shamsu’ddln Ututimish in Hindustan 

1648-1650 There was a respectable Turkish slave 
named Iltutmish who had proved himself by far the best 
warrior in battle; and’ in every, other business he had 
acquitted himself intelligently ; and wisely. In the royal 
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cotirc he held a position which roused the jealously of the 
army officers. 

1651-1655 When Malik Qugbu’ddrn Aibak— a man 
of good habits and benevolent nature — set out for Ghazni, 
he left the said Ilcutmish in Hindustan and himself 
marched with a huge army to perform His Majesty’s 
fabos. When the array reached Ahranwara the Hindus 
revolted and became aggressive. Powerful as they were in 
those days they advanced from the fortress to a distance 
of two farasangs. 

1656-1661 Seeing the enemy forces advance, the 
exalted Qutbu’ddin, who was like a lion at the time of 
fighting, stopped his horse for a moment. He summoned 
his comrades who were like lions in the battlefield and said ; 
*0 my comrades, let us display our fighting skill in this 
battle. We should abstain from arraying the line; we 
must make a surprise attack like a fierce lion. In a moment 
let us break the enemy’s ranks; then we will assail their 
fortress’. 

1662-1663 Saying this he dashed his horse towards 
the enemy shouting Allah-o Akbar. He broke the enemies’ 
ranks in one sally. Wherever there was a chief, he was 
captured alive. 

1664-1665 The Turkish heroes arrived in unbroken 
succession and damaged the enemy’s fortress. They 
captured it in no time for they were helped by luck and 
were destined for victory. 

1666-1672 When Qucbu’ddTn captured that fortress 
completely the world was amazed at that victory. For 
two or three days he stayed, collecting all the goods in 
that fortress. The day after, ac sunrise, he left one of his 
relatives there with a contiiigcnt of troops. He himself 
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macchcd with the army to Ghiznl, scattering gold along 
the way. On his arrival near Ghazni he quartered his army 
in a lowland, I am tojd. From that lowland he, rode 
alone, advancing swiEtly towards Ghazni. 

1673-1675 At nightfall, in the solitude of the occa- 
sion, the sky spread its golden cover. The king of midday 
went into privacy; the dominion of the day became 
property of the king of the night. The vault of the sky 
hecame full of dusk; the aged univese became youthful 
again. 

1676-1680 Malik Qutbu’ddin reached . Ghazni and 
proceeded to the house of a wazlr who was his close 
friend. On arriving at the latter’s door, he asked the 
bearers to announce his presence. The bearers did so, 
saying to the wazlr: ‘A horseman has come to out portico. 
He wishes to see you urgently.’ 

1681-1686 When the wise minister heard this, he came 
out of the house in haste. On seeing Aibak he was amazed 
and embraced him warmly. Then for a while both narrated 
their stories briefly in front of the door. Later both drove 
together to the royal court. On arriving there, the 
virtuous and hospitable wazlr made Qutbu’ddin sic in 
the portico while he himself walked gently into the 
palace. 

1687-1692 On appearing before the king the wazlr 
bowed and uttered then he said: ‘O king of the whole 

cacth, 1 have troubled Your Majesty at an odd hour but I 
baye brought good news. Firstly Aibak who is one of Your 
Majesty’s slaves is at the door; secondly the latter — a lucky 

I Du 5 (literally blessings) is a term commonly used to express 
good wishes. ■ 
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man and a veteran warrior — -has conquered Ahranwara, 
Now he has come to Your, Majesty’s court in all humilia- 
tion and with apologies.’ 

1693-1694 When the king heard this from the 
wazir his enlightened royal mind was delighted, and said, 
‘Let Aibak come inside the palace immediately.’ 

1693-1696 The wazir withdrew from the royal 
presence and conveyed the king’s messages to the ushers 
and called Malik Qutbu’ddin inside. 

1697-1701 Immediately on seeing His Majesty, 
Aibak kissed the' ground and ran up. Most eagerly he 
performed the king’s fabos and then flung the key of 
the Ahranwara fortress at the royal feet, saying;. 

‘Besides this present for Your Majesty 1 have 
many mote presents which I have left with the troops 
whom I have concealed, O triumphant king, at a 
distance of three parasangs from here,’ 

1702-1703 When His Majesty' heard this he said:, 
‘O distinguished man of experience! To me you 
yourself are more pleasing chan the presents. Craving 
for the worldly things is the habit of mean fellows.’ 
1704 Then His Majesty^ ordered three robes of 
honour for him at one and the same time. 


.1,2 No literal translation of the different Persian phrase* 
like Sbib-i jahan, K^tisrav-i k3mrj», Shjh-i fjrkhand^bfan and 
Sh3b-i i:3mwjr wilt answer tlic purpose. Since these arc, one and 
all, intended to glorify the king, the corresponding title in English 
i. e. H'u Majesty is used ta avoid confusion. 
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Snltan Mu-,zzu'ddin conceals Qutbnddin Aibak mder 
the throne and summons the schemers .who had 
made allegations against him 
1705-1706- lam told chat the prudent Aibak stirred 
"Ot f™», .l,c king-. .,d. night. The whole night 
tc lag and he calked over each other’s affairs. 

<l»y ‘lewlied the king oedeted 
AW to htde hintself beneath the throne, m,, early 
*e ntorntng, hr held a levee joyfully front the thro, te; 

alien '“y tdieniecs who had made 

dleganons against Aibak and said to tliem; 

stv "-"“'’ed people, whar do you 

y regard, „g A.bak now, You should write a L 

"-ill go ttnavenged.- P'ra^^We and 

«;nli-lftcnc7ki°cy this from the 

Thereupon tl 7 "'‘‘"'‘og '» "ttcr helplessness. 

6 '^ne,rh tl,e throne® 

Ajbak came out invoking 

t--nse praises to. the king. With a hu I'i 

he placed his head 1 hundred submissions, 

-icne^ed by all f f -ghr .hich was' 

°y ah, left and right • . . . 

scieniers were confounded and rcBrctted 

written pledge Sin 1 g ed having given their 

beeu alteV^itten .heir^ives had 

■Wtentorse was of „r„ail. 

1721-1725 However fhe I ; 

order saying : ■ ^ subsequently passed the 

•The blood of their el 

schemers must be shed.’ Ac 
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chat moment, the generous Aibak threw himself at the 
king’s feet in profound submission and said ; 

“Your gracious Majesty Let the lives of these 
people be my prize. Although they have plotted 
against my life and vexed Your Majesty’s heart yet it 
would be better that you abstain from shedding their 
blood in view of the fact that you are a world-bestowing 
and soul-nourishing king.’ 

1726-1730 When the generous king noticed that Aibak 
had interceded for them, he spared the lives of those 
schemers and ordered that they should be exiled from 
Ghazni. Then His Majesty said to Aibak : ‘O experienced 
and intelligent hero, mount a horse instantly and ride 
straight to your camp. To-morrow at sunrise you must 
come back quickly along with your army.’ 

1731-1737 Next day before sunrise the king ordered the 
grandees of the State advance on foot, each with a befitting 
present for Aibak and show him due respect. After sunrise 
Aibak reached the capital, his stars being in the highest 
ascent. All men of distinction under royal orders went on 
foot to a distance of two parasangs to receive him. When 
hr entered the city, all walked in his train lest they should 
incur royal displeasure. 

1738-1743 When Aibak arrived in the royal precincts 
and the king heard of his arrival from the court chamber- 
lains, he said: 

‘Let Aibak, pride of the wise men, come riding in 
' the royal palace. He must not dismount except near 
the throne in the manner of fortunate kings. 


r Same as footnotes, 1, 2 aa page 165 
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""™"® ‘'“''Wy"='vs from the 
«mbor o,„r,A.trkr.d= i.„o rho plo„. He found no 

^-a^Iro'H' ““ 

Aibak 11'*^"*"* J''' '““S ='“<1 "P to show him respect and 

hber:, ! “■< tosen ro scarter gold 

hbcrally f„r by way „f performing n.rer.t 

Aibafe t‘r‘ m, a yi!'a“ ‘ E '‘'"® “>* 

tbowed bis affection for l,in,'"fd b°"' "d‘‘ 

bim. He ordered tl.e malik. T"^ °“ 

dteorarions in honour of Aibak Shr' T “ 

tt'td Aibak made merry for a L days'."® “®' ' 

to Hh.dL7m‘(^‘’“ ““.‘''“'“‘y "‘I'ted Aibakro go back 

““tty a solemn oath sIy“„“""’',E°‘’" .f 

joined in one voice to deJe,°Ail I '"'‘'“"bole world 

suspicious of him again.' ” become 

- Snltan MuUzzn'ddin bin , 

"■oil to in and 

‘bt «^-o,Z:7 

to blow and «crvone^ir ll^n° breezes began 

SbsenI came into Hi„d„ra ° ' '"”8 

JUarcM'bfs^r,^''“afo '''' '""S ‘“tl 
“S™ “Pou HindustSn. he took his 
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troops out of Kulirani and met the king on the way and 
performed fzbos. He submitted to His Majesty all the 
accounts item by item — military expenditure as well as the 
revenues of the country. 

1757'^ 7 % He placed many presents before the king 
and received much. royal appreciation. Then he said: 

‘O king, refuge of- the world I I have captured, 
many fortresses in Hindustan and uprooted many a thorn- 
from this garden. But there has still remained an old 
thorn which has been a hindrance in this garden. That- 
thorn is the accursed Rai of Kanauj called Jai Chand- 
who possesses an army that has exceeded the limits of 
calculation. He has elephants like mount Alburz in- 
large numbers and many well-equipped and magnificent- 
armies. From the sea to the boundary of Sind the rajas of 
Hindustan have girded up their loins in his service. He 
is superior to all the Hindu Rais and is acknowledged 
as their head. It that thorn were removed from this- 
garden, the country of Hindustan would become ours.- 
Since the royal standards have arrived here it is fit that, 
the troops should march against him. In this expedition 
Your Majesty may put me in the vanguard; by your 
royal grace I shall break his army. Your Majesty may 
simply watch how quickly Aibak moves in the matter. 

1770-1773 When the king heard this from Aibak he- 
appreciated him and approved of his proposal. The follow- 
ing day, at sunrise, he and the wcll-rhcaning Aibak led the 
troops against Kanauj. When the troops arrived in the con- 
fines of Chandwal,' Jai Cliand took his army out of Kanauj. 

1774-1783 I am told chat tl>c upright Aibak used to go 
one stage ahead of the king. When he —a strategist and a- 
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T ChandvvHl.l b. „,et 

al Wl Wb„cia.bc 

ytj litre IS ,1, a Rai of this a„o country? The 

Brahman bowed in profound humiliation and saidf 

of ,w'° Tutk, the army is at a distauee 

1 two faras.„gs from here. For the past two days, the 
count, y eouqueriug Jai Chand has encamped in the open 
Id A fesrieal Is being celebrated in Hindustan; three 

I din V The Hindis are 

ocear on “ '">'"““‘1 i" 

<)ri..lri„g Z "el. '’ar'elL/dr, 

would you find alese. "" ’ "“S'' 

l»rrin?ht;t; T ““ 

■ down his life T ‘ in a holy war by laying 

here and now „ ““'''’''‘"’"oically like Rustam. If 

•“ your ed‘ "ohr and give 

- troops- wc will I '^'•1 crush die enemy 

• the garden of Hi el - remove the diorn from 

banners 

; I'crocs we will ^ Musjafa. Like 

and will chiov tl ’ ^ showing magnanimity 

^ ^ <=njoy this world as well as rhe next.* 

•tentatively co^the alnTcli'l"^ • 

= army chiefcamsa rhe distinguished Iltutmis^^ 

•-thejuin?^:;’^ with „,odcr„ Flro,ab.d 
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on behalf of these chieftains, gave a suitable answer 
to that victorious commander. He was a close confidant 
of Aibak and a Turk of lucky stars whom Aibak had 
purchased under the kingV order and who had in the 
presence of tiie king^ wielded the sword valiantly against the 
0 and whom the king had given special robes of 

i'onour many a time for he had displayed heroism in every 


and Jhah indiscriminately for him. 

•f. Mil izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghori. 

with the identified by Firishta and Elliot 

K«i.oi,. ibhcM,;(p cD r„ '’“““'r, ■" ■>£ 

««■ «ste of a Raipur trih ' f them as an offshoot 

and somflT ^ inhabiting the Sind-sagar 

‘titntified with ZZ 

neither with the R-,: h.holchars who align themselves 

district and Multan division?”" Rawalpindi 

tnilitarytabrulfUK Rat!^'" '"7 “ sharing the 

ti-y made themselves I^i.r 

Hindu confederacy which iL ^7 ^ r 

Mahmud ’s invasion of Peshawar Wl' Sultan 

became weak it svas these Khokh' ' l"'"" Sbaznavi kings 

M.t“r;rs;rr “’'™ 

(A.D. hS-s .|_ , when m 581 Hiiri 

‘Commandant of the flnrcsT^f" S^lk 

Qh^^nl Khusra i Mali-, cu teturned to 

‘‘"'y!-' .t;: ;:'r n7':;' ■ 

ii-mn means to say that the Kl i.i i ‘ P- dSS- 
to .Muhamm’d777 Z opposi- 

<coc-.ncctien recalls ,1.5 mi!ij;„ -erV ‘hi* 

«nhtary service rendered by Htutmhl,. yro. 
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battle He was a Turk whom Aibak had adopted os hl^ 

son and whom the kingMiad given a writ of manumission. 

What a wonderful slave he was! He had secured his 

manunnssion before that of his master Aibak. through God’s 
grace. ° 

.7991805 In short, af,„ ,1,. victorious Aibak had 
spoke, to l„s troops and given .hen. a .notal discourse at the 
place where the idolater had n.et hin., Il.nm.ish the de.non- 
capturer. addressed him saying: 

To-day it is we and the field of battle. We shall 
crush the enemy contingents completely. Like lions we 
a -.^;-bdraw before the elephants; like experts we 

n he Rat of Hmdusta-n and will capture the ' outskirts' 
us garden. VVe will set fire to the infidels’ abodes 

and will exhibit Islam in this country. 

heart^^"^''^?'" ^ibak’s 

h i A 7 a =>>- 

Ic mov T 7 As for Aibak 

Sometimes he galloped and sometimes he trotted 
ed W h i» great fury, attend- 

onslaught upon the enemy's ranks and killed many of them. ' 


KhoWiars.^rilLrl ^"'‘azu’ddin Muhammad’s fight with the 

khars. combinld with 0^7 

Muhammad came down from Gh Mu-izzu’ddin 

- x Same as footnote! 
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Not for a moment did the warrior Turks give the Indian ranks 
respite in that field of battle. They broke them left and right. 

1 81^-18 1 p I am cold that the Indian Rai vanished in 
such a manner in the courrse of battle that hardly could 
anyone find a trace of him. Perhaps he lay wounded 
among the slain. Not even one from among the enemies 
went alive from that place since the Turks pursued them 
everywhere, killing all, high as well as well as low, and 
seizing their entire belongings. Seven hundred and odd 
number of elephants fell into the hands of the victors. 
The amount of booty they seized, 1 am at a loss to estimate. 
In the night, they encamped in that very place and 
drank wine to the accompaniment of music. 

1820-1823 Next day, the Ghorl king arrived and 
heard about the victory that Aibak had achieved so expedi- 
tiously, He was amazed ar his superiority and embraced 
him amidst a hundred applauses. Then he gave him a 
special robe of honour and kissed his hand affectionately. 
He also ordered robes of honour for Iltiicmish and other 
chieftains. 

182.^-1827 Next day the king said to Aibak; 

‘O country-conquering chief, since you have 
distinguished yourself in plundering the enemy, you 
may raid wherever you please; the booty will be 
yours. You have crushed the ranks of the Rai Rayan 
of Hindustan. You should enrercain no fears of other 
Indian chiefs. Capture this land and country from 
end to end; annihilate the accursed infidels’.^ 

1828-1833 When the king spoke thus to Aibak, 
Aibak invoked benedictions and replied: 


1 That is, Jaichand of Kanauj, 
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‘Your MajcscyJ, Whac service can 1 render? 
Whac can my hand achieve at the time of battle? I 
am one of the slaves of Your Majesty. It is your 
royal favour that has made me commander of 
the army. It was by the. power of Your Majesty that 
I sprang on the enemy troops and achieved victory. 
Whatever success I have been able to achieve is but a 
reflection of the shadow of your banners. As for 

myself, I do not possess power even to overpower a 
contingent of ants.* 

• 1834.1836 Afterwards Mu-izzu’ddln the generous 

nng gave AibaU a special robe and posted him in Hindus- 
tan as his viceroy; then he returned to Ghazni which he 
reached after some time. 

1837 From Ghazni he did not move for three or four 
years, 1 am told. 


1838-, 839 LjKt lie took the army to Tut in which 
■egtoo he tematned (or a yeat. The tegion of Satakh.l and 
the tcttitoty of W hecatne ptospttous like a hide by 
v..tue of the lattice that he adminitteted 


1840-1842 Every month he 
Cbose parts, aided by his good 
the area to its cxtremicies. and every 
attended with the capture of a 


made fresh 
fortune; and 
expedition of 

new city. 


raids in 
overran 
his was 
He pur 


Ma-. dcoatcaties the 
eaatte 

upp!t 

(Ad>. . 33 ,, .03 k. a.,.; ,He "Ltiz: h'Shr;:; 
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the recalcitrants 
religion . 


to the rack and gratified the 
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men of 


News of the death of Ghiyasyddm Muhammad bin 

kh!od^‘'' " Muhammad Sam and the 

g om of Ghor is entrusted to Ghiyasuddin Mahmud 

son of Muhammad Sam 

tepose^'^th''^'^^ ^'gh- 

utL^ «me a courier from the Ghor country. In 
«er desperation, he performed the king's ,abos and pro- 

cha K I Then disregardin/the 

toWm^'T’ handed°over- 

the letter in tears. ' 


he w When the king tcok it from his hands 

orenr ‘‘ts borders entirely black. In 

hand better with his own 

Wh I, 

heaj d ^ contents through, he tore his garment, 

3 ve a sigh and threw the cap from hjs head to the 
^^oun . Crying, he fell down from the throne and 
crated every moment amidst loud lamentations:, 

‘The strength of the fortune of my high position 
broken; destiny has now tied the hands of my pros- 
perity. Ghiyasu'ddm— that king of the' world— is no 
more. There is nothing in the world but mourning 
now. Without him the throne of Ghor lies vacant. 
Where is now the wealth and power of the house of 
Sam? From the world has departed chat son of Sam, 
who was the torchlight of the Sam family.’ 

*855.1861 In short, the heart of the king of Ghazni 
hccanic so afflicted on account of the death of his brother 
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that for a week he did not show his face to the army. 
After one week, that magnanimous king took the army to 
Ghor. He suppressed disorders in that region and gave 
it to Mahmud, son of the deceased king, whom he found 
fit for the throne and granted him the title of Ghiyas’ddin 
. and said : 

‘I have made you ruler over, the territory stretch- 
ing from Bustl up to Herat. Acquit yourself well in 
this territory and endeavour like your father to adminis- 
ter justice.’ 

1862-1864 Afterwards, he bestowed on Nasiru’ddln 
Saljuk (saljnq'), who was his sister’s son and in whose 
forehead he read a promise of future greatnesSj the territory 
of Hirat. Then His Majesty returned from the iqta* of 
■ Ghor to Ghazni. 

Story of dismissal of Muhammad Ba^tydr Khalft from 
Ghazni; his froceeding towards India and capturing the 
territory of Lakhnautl 

1865-1867 I have heard from the Indian historians 
that when after his triumphant Indian expeditions, the king 
of Ghazni went back to his capital, he ordered that the 
army be reviewed and a parasol be raised in an open field, 

1868-1871 Taju ddin Yalduz, the adopted son of His 
Majesty and paymaster of the royal afmy, carried out the 
royal order, ble arranged things in such a manner that 
o 1 1C officers and ranks might be reviewed in the course 
ot one day. From dawn till the W prayer, the royal 
contingents were reviewed completely, 

i)£ the H 1 P‘’C'Islamic lean which stood on the left bank 

■ot the Hclmand in Sbtan. 

■ ^ to five o’clock in the afternoon. 
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1872.1873 The review over, Yalduz, destroyer of the 
hase, ordered all the registers to be closed, 

1874.1878 After the registers had been closed, there 
came an officer, namely the stubborn Muhammad Bakhtyar, 

H Sialjl tribe. H{s case was then reported to 

aldur m these words ; ‘An army officer has arrived late 
let die registers have been closed everywhere. What is 

y opinion of this man, exalted chief? Must we re-open 
some registers for h'js sake?/ 


1875-1881 When Yalduz heard this he was annoyed 
‘S extent that his face blushed, and he blurted out:' 

’ L ^ does not co-operate with my army even 

e review, must be dismissed and his name struck off 
the registers immediately.’ 


1882-1890 I am told that the clerks cancelled his 
name forthwith under order of the dignified rulcr.^- This 
one, that adventurous chieftain left Ghazni the same day 
gotlier with his attendants and journeyed over to 
^ ‘ndustan. When he came into this garden he— that 
of pure faith— •wanted to proceed to Chittor in 
or to serve under Rai Jai Singh and later to become 
*^^at fortress by trickery. Ultimately his mind 
Clanged. He gave up that foolish idea and resolved 
upon a better and sounder plan. Suddenly, he dashed 
orse from Chittor and advanced right in the direction 
. country of Gaur. Then like a flash he advanced 
‘oto the outskirts of LakhnautI in order to lay hands on it, 
^1891-1894 I am told that Muhammad entered that 
region in the guise of merchants who wander about the 


3. Literally ‘prince’. 
12 
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worFd from end to end. This news was conveyed to 
Lakhmiya and he was told that a merchant from Sistan had 
brought much precious merchandise — many horses, from 
Tartary and China- silk' and rare commodities — from all 
parts of the world. 

' 1855-1897 Immediately as Lakhmiya.^ who was the 
tuler of all those regions, heard this he rode out of his palace 
in order to buy some thing of every country. -He did not 
know that this amorous world had secretly designed to 
play another game. , 

1898-1501 In short, when the Rai came out of the 
palace, he advanced towards the caravan. When he reached 
the caravan, -Muhammad ranged before him many precious 
things. But he had previously made a plot and accordingly 
beckoned to his comrades so that they might draw closer 
from all. sides and- make a target of the Rai’s men. 

1902-1967 As soon as the Turks laid their hands 
on the Rai’s men, the Rai’s troops faltered and were defeat- 
ed. -However, some of them stood by the Rai ; and. 


. ^ of the Sen dynasty then an old man, living 

in epical Nadiya— a town situated at the head o£ the Gangetic 
. n i202/j5g8 , Il^htiyaru’ddin bin Bakhtvar Khalii marched, 
proceeding from Bihar, into Nadiya with an escort of eighteen 

untT T" ^' 1 . dealers right into the town 

they reached the Raja's palace. There, by means of a conp 

Lakshm'ai%'°°^u^°*^'**‘°“ cVery thing valuable; and Raja 
palace bv tb ^t T-/ engaged in' taking -meals, left the 

bodt for^vl which dpehed on the river. He took the 

Dacca IkhV'^-”'^!i 4 Sonargaon eight miles south-east of 
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anging themselves around him, they fought against the 
readful Turks. For a while they grappled with the enemy 
put up a stiff resistance. But in the end, the brave 
sttiors of the BUialjl tribe made a powerful windlike 
3 ck, and after they had killed those few Flindu cavalry- 
men, the Rai fell a prisoner into the hands of Bal^tylr. 

hammad became king in that region with a separate 
capital for his dominion. 

1908-1^0^ I ajjj (.qJj that, from LakhnautI to China, 
at man of faith made Islam known^. Aided by his good 
ortune and the strength of Islam , he captured many crowns 
and thrones. 


I 9 ^n*t 9'^4 Whoever is aided by good luck, God 
gtants him success in the world; and he who has opened the 
eyes of Fij mind pays no heed to worldly affairs. Since 
he attains the perfection of intellect, he becomes a 
conspicuous man of accomplishments so much so, that, 
when he touches the earth it turns into gold and every- 


* This is a reference to the fact that Ikhciyaru'ddin bin 
Bakhtyar ^alji carried his arms beyond the Himalayas. He 
established Muslim power among the Mongol tribes of Koch, 
^^lech and Kacheri. It appears chat some of them became converts. 
.One of these 'Ali the Mech by name took Ilshtiyaru’ddin bin 
Bakhtyar ^alji into the Tibet which the latter attempted to cross. 
But he failed and retreated from an unknown stage in his expedi- 
don. The raja of Kararup with whom he had previously made a 
treaty betrayed him and fell on his retreating ariny. throwing many 
of them into the river. Ikhtiyaru’ddin bin Balshtyar Khajj,* managed.’ 
on crossing the river, to reach Lakhnauti but died, shortly after 
overwhelmed wich shame. This cook place m 02 H (A.D. ixoS) 

It is also said that he was murdered by a Khalji soldier. •A],' Mardan 
by name. 
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thing becomes available to him. He can always snare 
the bird of prosperity and can ever walk steadily in the 
field of attainment. 

1515-1921 Come and let us walk care-free and un- 
. reservedly like religious men into this cavern and let us burn 
completely every worldly thing that we possess. Let us be 
content with a sulT garment, and that is all. We should 
walk into this path freely like a qallash^ so that we might 
be relieved of the worries of the world. We should cat 
what we have got and have no worries. In this manner 
we shall pluck . the fruit of the world’s garden. Every 
morning we should walk in this garden for pleasure in the 
manner of drunkards. As soon as we become enraptured 
by the charming sight of this garden and happy like a 
blooming flower of the morning we should consider that 
this is the only time for enjoyment, because the sky and the 
earth are always planning to destroy us. 

1922-1923 Come, O cup-bearer, serve us with a round 
of cups from the wine of mystery, which might reduce 
the earth to a drop and the sky to a bowl. Give us such 
a wine that from its very first cup the difference between 
the sky and earth might disappear for us. 

Sultan Mu'izzu ddin Muhammad-i Sam marches towards 
Khwarizm and Balkh ; and while returning diverts to the 
outlying farts of India and is martyred 
1924-1927 I am told that Mu'izzu’ddin, son of Sam 
was enjoying himself in the iqta ‘ of Ghazni when in the 

I Qallash stands for a qalandar — a care-free person — with 
shaven head who abandons everything even the family, friends and 
possessions, and wanders in the world in search of Truth, 
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year- 6oi, he again mobilized an army from Ghazni, He 
went to ^warizm and returned quickly. Three or four 
oionths after this, he led an army from Ghazni to Balkh 
and shed the blood of many an infidel Turk. 

1928-1^^2 I am told tha; he killed many of them in 
att e and the survivors made peace at last. From there he 
Went to Hindustan; and from its farthest frontier he turned 
ack with his troops cowards Ghazni. When he arrived 
c the ominous Damlk^ station a heretic {mttlhid)^ suddenly 
^■^nck a sword on his head during reception time. So 
•^nttal a wound was inflicted on him that he departed for 
garden of paradise. 


* A.D. 120^ 

a This was Dam-yak or Damik. It lay on the bank‘o£ the 
ndus; and Mu'izzu’ddln Muhammad Ghori was murdered here by; 
» mulhid, T.N.R. p. ^85 and T.N.B.I, p. 124. 

3 Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Sliori’s footsteps were being 
*^aSged by some heretics {midahidY, and he was assassinated in the 
course of maghrib prayer by a group of them. Cf, Taju I 
Ma’asir (Ms., A.S. No. no, p. 439). It is also said that the 
assassinators were Khokhars, for the Khokhars too might be 
called mulahid or malahida (J.N.K. 106). Jhe term mulhid, 

fnulahid or malahid was then used for the Qaramita heretics and 


the Fidais of the Batinya Isma’ilia sect. The Qaeamitas were the 
oaortal enemies ol Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam who had been 
at war with them. He had driven them out of Multan in 571 
Hijra (A.D. 1171) and out of ^urasan in 575 Hijra (A.D. 1175)- 
Firishta holds a group of twenty Ghakkars responsible for the 
murder of Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam. It is said that one 
of them assaulted and killed the gate-keeper and the remaining 
nineteen cut open the royal tent and fell on the Suftan and tortur 
him to death, inflicting on him menty-two wounds in succession 

i. p. 196) , 

Hodivala contends that Firishta misunderstood the •Khokhaa 
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19,33 ruled over Ghazni for chircy-cwo years and 

a whole world^ was trampled by his army. 

1934 The seven climates sang his praises; the whole 

of Hindustan became the home of Islam through him. 

1935 Verily, he was a king, gentle and forbearing, 
possessing solid power and healthy ambition. 

1936 He owned two thousand fierce elephants and 
spent the whole of his life in fighting. 

1937-1938 One day, I am told, the said king enquired 
of his pious treasurer saying: ‘Tell me how much hoard 
and pearls you have in the treasury. 

1939-1943 The treasurer who bore the name of Isma'Il 
said in reply : 

'Your Majesty, the amount of hard cash is beyond 
. calculation. One day, I weighed the diamonds which 
were of greater value chan every ocher kind of jewels:! 
their weight amounted to 1,500 maunds, let alone the 
gold and fine royal jewels; Now, O jewel-discriminating 
emperor, you may form an estimate of ocher kinds 
of wealth’. 


Fidai mentioned in the Niiskha-i ]ahan Ara of Qazi Ahmad 
GhaSari written in 972 Hijra (A.D. 1562) and replaced it by- 
‘Ghakkar’ S.I.M.H, vol. i, p. i8.]. 

I Making some allowance for ‘Isami’s poetic exaggeration it 
may be said that Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghori’s Indian con- 
quests included Multan, Uch, Lahore {Labor), Peshawar (Ptirshor), 
Sialkot, Ajmer, Hansi, Sursutl, Kuhram, Mirath, Kol, Dehli, Biana 
{Thankir), Budaun, Kanailj {Kinnatij}, Kalinjar, Awadh, Malwa, 
parts of Bihar and Lakhnauti. 

Outside India his conquests were — Marv, Nishapur. iTus,. 
Baward, Nisa, Sharistanah, Sabzvvar, Janabad, IGiwarizffl, Andkhud 
and Koh-i Jud. X.N.R. p. 491. 
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^9^4*^945 After all. though he captured a world and 
performed many a marvellous deed, he too departed from 
tills world. While dying, not a farthing had he in 
his hands. 

194^*^94^ the course of the year^ 602 he journeyed 
hack from this mundane earth. From the world he took 
nothing with him except a good name. One, who dies 
such a death, is not dead. It appears that on departing 
from this banqueting-house, he joined a pleasure-party 
Ui another garden (paradise). 

1949 Wherever there is a man of piety, the world 
cherishes his memory at dawn. 

^950-51 Come, O cup-bearer, pour into my cup the 
Wine, which has been sifted through the aromatic wind o£ 
niusk-pod at a time when intelligent men prefer to attain 
the state of intoxication in an abode of tulips. 


I A.D. izoj 



COMMENTARY 


The opening verses in this chapter hold up to view a 
weak executive and an enervated monarchy resting on the 
army chiefs and subject to the diseases inherent in personal 
despotism. 

In the foreground are seen two of Sultan Mahmud’s sons* 
Mas ud and Muhammad, both at loggerheads. Baibaqi^ 
tells us that Mas'ud was the elder brother and had been 
appointed heir-apparent^ in ^06/1016. Later he was 

1 Suljan Mahmud had seven sons, namely Mas'ud, Muhammad. 
Sulaiman, Ismail, Nasr, Ibrahim and ‘Abdu'r-Rashid. JtVhile five 
of these had died during the lifetime of Mahmud, two survived 
him, namely Mas'ud and Muhammad. iTherc is a general misunder- 
standing that Mas'ud was younger and Muhammad was the elder 
brother (C/. Iqbal, A.D. — Wizarat-i Farbang,Tarikh,'Xehetan f'iZ.A 
S.H. p. 88). 

2 Abul Fazl Muhammad commonly known as BaihaqI was a 

Persian historian of the sth'/iith century. He was born in 3857, 
995 district of Baihaq, now called Sabzwar in Khurasan. 

Educated at the jami'a (university) of ISishapur, he entered royal 
service at the court of Sultan Mahmud of diazni while yet in his 
teens and continued in service through five successive reigns. He 
incurred royal displeasure during the reign of Abdu’r-Rashid, grand- 
son of Sultan Mahmud and was imprisoned. After the death of 
Abdu r-Rashid when he jvas released, he did not resume the royal 
service. He took to writing history and produced a voluminous 
history of the royal ghaznavr dynasty in thirty volumes. He died 
in 470'/ 1077, E.I. vol. i. p. .1.130. 

3 T.B.A., p. 17 
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superseded^- by his younger brother Muhammad whose name 
was inserted in the khutjba under orders o£ Sultan Mahmud, 
And Mas'ud was sent away to Isfahan^ lest, on being 
present in the capital he should create trouble at any critical 
nioment. But he won the favour of the army chiefs; and 
with their support obtained the throne after a fight in which 
^fubammad was defeated. captured and thrown as a prisoner 
into a fort in the province of Tukharistan. east of Balkh. 

Baihaqi who is a contemporary authority for the rcigu of 
^ns'ud, also tells us that ^wajaHasan Maimandi® who had 
been imprisoned by Sultan Mahmud was released by Mas'ud;. 
3nd the latter appointed him wazTr. His wrath, however, fell 
on the ex-wazit Hasank who was suspected of' disloyalty. 
And, on the plea that he had poisoned the mind of Sultan 
Mahmud, Mas'ud had him stoned to death; and his dead 
body, stuck at the gibbet, was held up to public view for 
seven years.* 

It follows that the empire of Gh azni now lost chat 
integrity and vigour which had characterized it under 
Mahmud. And TsamI enables us to sec how it was ripped 
up by the Saljuqs, and how it was set upon by the Ghuzz 
from the north and by the Ghoris from the south. The Saljuqs- 
who had started making encroachments during the lifetime 
of Mahmud became stronger after his death and made 

1 Minhaj says that Sultan Mahmud was envious o£ Mas'ud. 
and treated him with harshness and severity T.N.R., p. 91 

a Minhaj says rj ‘W.hen Mahmud subdued 'Iraq ‘Ajam he- 
bestowed the throne o£ chat territory upon Mas'ud and later 
appointed him governor o£ is£ahan. Op, cit, p. 33 

3 T.B.A.. pp. 169-178 

4 Op. cit. aoy-aiS 
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frequent inroads into different parts of the empire, at one 
moment Bal!^, at another Marv and at another still Herat 
and Nishapur. Finally they infltcated a crushing defeat on 
Mas'ud at Dandanqan^ in the year q.22/ 1040 and seized 
some territories including a part of ^urasan. The successors 
of Mas‘ud took to propitiating the Saljuqs. Sultan Ibralilin 
married his son ‘Alau’ddaula Mas'ud 111 to the daughter of 
Malik Shah Saljuql, In spite of this, Malik Shah’s son 
Sanjar Saljuqi carried fire and sword into Ghazni and also 
occupied Ghor. Arsalan, a son of ‘Alau’ddaula Mas'ud III| 
accepted defeat and retired to Labor. His brother Bahram Shah 
was favoured by Sanjar who enabled him to recover the 
throne of Ghazni, But the Ghaznavl monarchy now became 
a dependency of the Saljuq empire; and Sultan Sanjar had 
liis own name engraved on the coins of Ghazni. However, 
Sanjar was the last powerful Saljuq emperor. With his 
■death in 55^/1157 began the disintegration of his vast 
empire which liad embraced Turkistan, Transoxiana, 
^urasan, ‘Iraq ‘Ajam and Asia Minor. On its ashes arose 
new Turkish groups and dynasties — rthe Atabeks of ‘Iraq, 
Azarbaljan and Hamadan, the Qarakhatais of Turkistan, the 
Qarlughs of Transoxiana, the Khvarizm-Shahis of Khiva, the 
Ghuzz of Balkh and the Shansabanis of Ghor. Fighting 
commenced among all these, each crying to drown the ocher. 
But the Ghuzz of Balkh, the Khwariztu-Shahis of Khiva 
and the Shansabanis of Ghor set their hearts on seizing the 
few territories chat had still remained under the nominal 
rule of the successors of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 

The Ghuzz who had been akin to the Saljuqs and 

I Dandaqan was an important town south-west of Marv on' 
•the road to Sarakhs. 
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, Sultan Shah quarrelled with him and a civil war 
0 c out. Ac last Suljan Shah went to Ghor soliciting 
P horn Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam in order to 
pture ^urasan. The latter gave no help. Sultan Shah, 
isgruntled, went to Turkistan where he allied himselE with 
Qira-khitais. With their help he was able to secure a 
P 3 tt of ^urasan comprising Marv, Sarakhs, '^us and 
apur. Thus his ambition was spurred; and having 
secured a new ally in Bahau’ddin Tughril, the Saljuql gover- 
of Herat, he marched upon Gh or and fought a battle 
•lear the river Marv with Ghiyisu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam 
in 586/1 190. The latter who was assisted in this battle by 
his brother Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghorl and his kins- 
men and vassals — Shamsu’ddin Muhammad governor of 
Bamian and Taju’ddin Harab governor of Sistan and 
Qutbu’ddin Aibaki- — defeated Sultan Shah. Sultan Shah fled 
in the direction of Marv but his ally Bahau’ddin Tughril of 
Herat was captured and killed, and his head was presented 
to Gh iyasu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam at Firoz Koh. In this 
manner Herat was annexed to the Shansabania empire in 


from central Iran and partly from those of western Iran of that age. 
They called it ‘Iraq ‘Ajam in order to distinguish it from Mesopo- 
tamia — the land between the rivets Tigris and Euphrates — which 
was called ‘Iraq ‘Arab; and the same is ‘Iraq proper in modern 
geography. 

The term ‘Iraq ‘Ajam continued to be used till the inauguration 
of the Iranian constitution in 132-? Hijra. Then the old names of 
the provinces of Iran were replaced by the signilicauc term 
and as a corollary to this clic old name ‘Iraq ‘Ajam fell into disuse. 

I It Is stated that Qujbu’ddin Aibak svas then employed as a 
-reward of the royal stable at Ghaz-iS. Cut the sutement has 
'Ined unconfirmed. 
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Ghuzz^ presented a strong opposition. Of these two enemies 
the ^vvarizm-Shahis proved more venomous. It is true that 
Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam who aspired to emulate 
the great Saljuq emperors and had planned a Shansabania 
empire of Ghor conquered many territories of the Ghuzz 
as well as those of the Khwarizm-Shahis. But while the 
Ghuzz snake had spent its venom consuming itself during 
his lifetime the Khsvatizm-Shahl snake continued exhaling its 
venom even after it had stung Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad 
bin Sam, as is shown below. 

It should be remembered that II-Arsalan of Khwarizm 
had left behind two sons Takish (568/.! 162-596/1199) and 
SulEan Shah (567/1171-589/1199) who were rivals and 
close contestants for supremacy. Takish who was elder 
took forcible possession of the Saljuql territory of Khurasan. 
Hamadan, Isfahan and Raiy as well as of ‘Irak.® His younger 


brothers from the later Khwarizm-Shahis sec the succeeding para- 
graphs in the body of diis commentary. 

I Regarding the strong opposition of the Qbuzz it should be 
noted that ‘Alau’ddin Jahahsoz of the Shansabania house of Ghor 
who had conquered many territories of the Saljuqs — Herat, Balkh 
and Tulak and the region between the Hcimund and Hari-Rud 
rivers comprising Bamian, Tukharistan, Jarum, Bust, and Ghariistan 
—was defeated by the Ghuzz and lost to them Herat, Balljh and 
iTukbaristan. In 557/ ti6i he was succeeded by his son Saifu’ddin 
Muhammad who recovered Herat from the QJiuzz but died (558 /J 
I i6a) while advancing against them in the direction of Balkh. 
Considering this a good omen the Qhuzz made a dash for Gbaznr 
which they seized in the same year. 

3 ‘Ir^ — modern equivalent of ‘Iraq ‘Ajam — was the name of a 
political division of Iran coined by the geographers of the eighth 
century Hijra. That division comprised territories taken partly 
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^S 6 fii^o chough according to another account^ reproduced 
by Raverty,^ it was in 571/ 1 175 (fifteen years beEore the 
battle of Marv) that Herat had become part of the 
Shansabania empire, the amirs of Herat having voluntarily 
offered submission ro the said Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin 
Sam who conferred the government of Herat on his vassal 
Malilc Shamsu’ddin with the title of Sulsan and the privilege 
of keeping chatr, Sultan Shah died in 589/1191 and his 
possessions were immediately occupied by his brother Taklsh 
who was a bitter enemy of Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin 
Sam of Ghor. 

Taklsh was still master of the whole of ^iirasan and 
also exercised sway over ‘Irak. He was extremely jealous of 
his supreme position and sovereignty and would not allow 
his Ghotl contestants to make headway. A favourable 
opportunity presented itself to the latter when Taklsh died 
in 596/1200 and a civil war broke out between his son 
‘Alau’ddm and grandson Hindu ^an. Ghiyasu’ddin 
Muhammad bin Sam of Ghor marched his army readily 
into Khurasan and seized the territories of Nishapur, 
Sarakhs and Tus; and his troops advanced into Jurjan, 
Bistarn and Kohistan. All these territories were annexed 
to the growing Shansabania empire, 

Talush was succeeded, on the throne of ^warizm by his 
son Sultan Qujbu’ddin Khwarizm Shah who resumed war 

I Raverty reproduces this from F.asihi. He also points out 
that Minhaj has at another place given 571 H. as the year in which 
Herat was taken by the Ghor chief. If so, it would follow that the 
Ghoris could not hold Herat for long. Perhaps Bahau'ddiii 
Tu^ril seized it from them. In that case alone the date 586 /■ 
1190 can be taken as correct. T.N.R,, p. 279. 
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586/1190 though according to another account^ reproduced 
by Raverty,^ it was in 571'/ j 175 (fifteen years before the 
battle of Marv) that Herat had become part of the 
Shansabania empire, the amirs of Herat having voluntarily 
offered submission ro the said Ghiyasu'ddin Muhammad bin 
Sam who conferred the government of Herat on bis vassal 
Malik Shamsu’ddin with the title of Sultan and the privilege 
of keeping cAair. Sultan Shah died in 589/1191 and his 
possessions were immediately occupied by his brother Takish 
who was a bitter enemy of Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin 
Sam of Ghor. 

Takish was still master of the whole of ^urasan and 
also exercised sway over ‘Irak. He was extremely jealous of 
his supreme position and sovereignty and would not allow 
his Ghorl contestants to make headway. A favourable 
opportunity presented itself to the latter when Takish died 
in 596/ 1200 and a civil war broke out between his son 
‘Alau’ddin and grandson Hindu ^an. Ghiyasu’ddin 
Muhamniad bin Sam of Ghor marched his army readily 
Into Khurasan and seized the territories of Nishapur, 
Sarakhs and Tus; a<id his troops advanced into Jurjan, 
Bistarn and Kohistan, All these territories were annexed 
to the growing Shansabania empire. 

Takish was succeeded on the throne of ^warizni by his 
son Sultan Qutbu’ddin Khwarizm Shah who resumed war 

1 Raverty reproduces this from F.asihi. He also points out 
that Minhaj has at another place given 571 H. as the year in which 
Herat was taken by the ghor chief. If so. it would follow that the 
Qh otis could not hold _ Herat for long. Perhaps Bahau'ddli] 
Jughril seized it from them. In that case alone die date 586 /j 
1190 can be taken as correct. T.N.R., p. 279. 
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empire whose 
years from the 


the Shansabania empire and recaptured Tus, Nishapur 
Herat. Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad bin Sam o£ Ghor 
a iated carrying fire and sword to the region of and 
a, and successfully recovered Herat. He was about 
to Kcover the rest of Khurasan when he was suddenly 
aimed by the Angel of Death (599/1202). His younger 
tother Mu'izzu ddin Muhammad Ghorl who ascended the 
tone immediately had a short reign of four years. He was 
ordered m 602/1206 and was succeeded by his nephew 
^tyasu ddln Mahmud, son of the deceased Ghiyasu’ddin 
Huhammad. Under him the Shansabania 
ombroynic lustre had spread for a few 

Westward to the boundary of ‘Iraq ‘Ajam and 
from the river Oxus to Hormuz on the Persian Gulf 
tfwindled into a small kingdom under Ghiyasu’ddin 
Mahmud, son and successor of the great Ghiaysu’ddin 
Muhammad. He had under his rule little beyond Ghor. 
Qhizni and a little part of Khurasan and Hindustan; and 
bis reign was short. That is, five years after his accession 
be was killed by his own amirs. His son Bahau’ddin who 
Was then fourteen years old had hardly settled on the 
throne when he was attacked by his grand uncle ‘Alau’ddin 
Atsiz son of ‘Alau’ddin Jahansoz of Ghor. The invader 
‘Alau’ddin Atsiz who was in the service of Sulsan 
Muhammad Qutbu’ddin Khwarizm Shah then conquered 
Flroz Koh. The young suljan (Bahau’ddin) fled to Herat 
where he was captured and ultimately drowned into a river 
(607/1210), • Alau’ddin Atsiz who was the last heir of the 
Shansabania house ruled as king of Gh or for four years 
only. He was set upon by Taju’ddin Yalduz, the 
claimant of Gluznl and in the course of a battle that 
foUo-.vcd he was killed (611/ 12 iq). 
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Such was the end of the still-born Shansabania empire. 
Nine ye.trs before the death of ‘Alau’ddin Atsiz^ had 
ended the career of Mu'izzn’ddin Muhammad Ghorl. 
He was killed at Danilk on the bank of the Indus as 
reported by ‘Isainr. He left behind no male heirs. But 
he possessed tremendous energy and resoluteness which 
he imparted to his mamlttks — Qutbu’ddln Aibak, 
Taju ddin Yalduz, Nasiru’ddln Qabacha, Ikhtiyaru’ddin 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar Khaljl and Iltutmishi They 
are said to have established Muslim rule in India. But 
the credit must go co their master whom Edward 
Thomas depicts as ‘founder of the Pathan dynasty of 
Dchli^ . While it is a fact that there was no Pathan 
dynasty of Dehil, Mu'izzu’ddln Muhammad bin Sam 
commonly known as Muhammad Ghorl was the de facto 
founder of the first Turkish empire of Dehli. 

He had received a bitter legacy from his deceased 
Brother and stood after his death watching the still birth 
of the Shansabania empire. He marched his army to 
Gurganj. the I^warzim-Shalu capital, and laid siege to it 
hue had to withdraw before his Khwarizm-Shahl "enemy 
.Qutbu’ddln ^warizm Shah^ who had secured the help of 
his Qirl-khitai suzerain as well as that of his vassals, the 
Mahks and ^ans of Transoxiana. Their Tartar or 
T^rkmani troops pursued Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad bin 
-Sam; and while he was still retreating with his scanty 

1 Raveccy reads it as T,N R p aic 

2 C.P.K.D. p. 30 ■ • t-' ‘I i 


'Alau-ddin Khwarizm Shah instead. 
But Alau ddxn Sw^xzoxShah had died in 596^x95, four vears 
■before the battle of Andkbud. cf C H I IIT « « ai- 911. 

iChwarizm Shah is also called Takish. sec p. ]nfra ' * m 
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Cavalry he was surrounded at And^ud- south o£ Samarqa 
and was competely routed in the year 601/1204. As a 
result^ he lost all parts o£ Kh urasan to his Khwari 
Slialu conqueror; and his prestige in India was 
^■'d his reputation for invincibility vanished. 
did not lose courage; and on being allowed to 
possession of Herat and Balkh he made an alliance wrtli 
QnEbu’ddlo, the self-same Khvvarizm-Shahi kingt 
hope of fighting out the issue with his more dang r 
'•-.emies. the Qira-khitSI Turks. He was able to capture 
Tirmidh from them and planned a large-scale fight with the 
object of capturing Transoxiana when he heard of a sen 
filing in the Panjab and was compelled to leave or n la. 
Before his departure he gave instructions to 
governor of Bamiau to continue making preparations 
war that he had announced and would resume on his return 


ftoni India. He was not destined to return. 

Isami cells us tlsac six years a!c« ascending ihe ° 

GJiaznl Mn.lzzu-ddln Muhammad Ghu.I marched his msy 

imo India. In Nalusvalah he toughc a bade ■|> 57 « ‘ ' W 
wi.1. lai Chaud u( Kanaui. The laccec „ 

ot a large army, collec.ed from diferen. paces of Hindus. 

to Gujarat; and fought a battle w uc to Ghazni 

Muhammad Ghotl who suffered a defeat his 

m the hope of collecting a powerful of 

honour. But there was no Naharwalah. 

Kauauj and Mufizzu’ddin Muhammad ^ori n 

The b!ttl= of Chandwal which ‘Isanu has noticed 
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only battle that took place between the two tn 591/ J i 94 > 
not earlier. Naharwala bad been invaded sixteen years before 
(57^^71178); and the Ghorl troops marching by way of 
Multan, Uch and the Indian desert liad encountered the 
Rajput army, headed by the Vagliela raja of Gujarat near 
Me. Abu. The Gliorl troops were defeated; and Muhainniad 
Ghorl returned to Ghazni. Then he changed his course of 
action and decided, instead of proceeding against the hostile 
Hindu chiefs, to contjucr and annex the Muslim dominion of 
the Panjab. He had already annexed Multan {$7 ^ ^ 

Now, he took Peshawar in 575/1 179: Sialkot in 5S1/1185 
and Labor in 5S2 / 1 186. Five years after this he marched 
upon Uhatinda which was a Chauhan stronghold; and he 
occupied it in 587/1191. In the fortress of Bhatinda he 
stationed a garrison of tsvclvc thou.sand horses under the 
charge of a Turkish ofiiccr Ziyau’ddin Tulaki. Then he 
started on his return journey to Ghazni. But hardly had 
he proceeded in that direction when he heard of Prithvi- 
raja's approach and his readiness to recover Bhatinda. Imme- 
diately Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad turned right round and 
fought with the latter the battle of Taraln. He was 
wounded in the arm and taken away from the battlefield' 
^ Kil^ljl soldier. He went back to Ghazni via Lalior 
where he stopped until his wound was healed. 

On his return to Ghazni he was consoled by his mother. 
He , pulled himself cogether and resolved to march upon 
India, again. He collected a large army of one lakh and 
thirty, thousand cavalrymen (one lakh and twenty, thousand 
as repotted by Miahaj)— the choicest embodiment of the 
Turkish warrior race. Amidst them were Khirbak, Khirmll, 
Albah, Yaldiiz, Qabacha and Makalbah, each commanding 
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a contingent of mounted soldiers. On their arrival in 
India they were Joined by litutmish and his master 
Qutbu’ddin Aibak who had trained the horses of the royal 
army so well that in the thick of fight they dashed fearlessly 
against the elephants of Pithora’s army and dismayed them. 
He also organized some mobile columns of vvarriors on 
horseback who moved speedily on the battlefield from 
flank to flank of the Ghorl array throwing their weight in 
the scale, wherever needed. Ac last, Prithviraja was defeated 
and fled. He was captured near the river Sarsuti and 
hilled. His brother Govinda Rai who had wounded 
Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghorl in the previous battle 
was slain. 

This was a decisive victory of the Ghorl army and 
enabled the victor to claim mastery of Hindustan, though 
his immediate territorial acquisitions were Ajmer, HansI, 
Kuhram and Sarsuti. For the time being Ajmer was 
allowed to remain under the rule of Prithviraja’s son Gola; 
and similarly Dehll, when ,ic was subsequently conquered 
by Qutbu’ddin Aibak, was left under the rule of Govinda 
Rai’s heir, the Hindu chiefs in both cases acknowledging 
ahe suzerainty of Ghor. Then leaving garrisons and 
armies of occupation at the places of new conquests and 
particularly at Kuhram which was a military centre and 
making Qutbu’ddin Aibak his viceroy in Hindustan, 
Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghorl returned to Ghazni. 

He came back in 590/1194 to fight' a battle with Jai 
Cband of KanauJ and Banaras who had resolved to recover 
the territories which had been recently conquered and was, 
marching ahead with a large army.^ A battle was fought 

I H. N. Tj. f, 123b, 
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at GUandwar (‘IsamI has Chaiidwal), identified with modecn 
Firozabad on the Janiuna. Jai Chand was killed in the 
course o£ fight; and Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghorl 
achieved a decisive victory which enabled him to extend 
his Indian empire up to the borders of Bihar. The 
Monghyr, Banaras and Asnl outposts on the western 
extremity of the Gangetic Doab were then garrisoned and 
placed under the charge of a muqtV Husamu'ddin by name; 
and Kanauj too was occupied. 

After an interval of one year (591/ 1194) which 
Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghorl spent at Ghazni and his 
viceroy Qutbu’ddln Aibak. passed in subduing revolts at 
Koil and Ajmer, war in Hindustan was resumed. In the 
opening months of 592/1195 Muhammad Ghorl came 
back CO fight out the issue with the Bhatti Rajputs and 
their leader Kumara Pala of Thangir (Biana) who were still 
defiant. From the fortress of Thangir which was occupied 
without much diflEculty he advanced to Gwalior which was 
ruled by Sallakshana Pala of the Parihar dynasty. The 
latter made peace with Muhammad Ghorl who withdrew, 
leaving Gwalior as well as Thangir iiiuler the administrative 
charge of one Bahau’ddln Tu gh ril. 

' The episode of Gwalior is depicted by ‘IsamI colourfully 
ahd in a florid and musical style. In the true spirit of a 
rhapsode and epic writer he weaves his narrative without 
a date and without any sequence into a romance bringing 
into the picture an army of beautiful girls, headed by the 
raja’s daughter at whose request Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad 
Ghorl is reported to have agreed to the restoration of 
Gwalior to the raja provided the. temples in Gwalior were 
demolished and a mosque erected. This is a baseless and 
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palpably absurd story o£ sacrilege. ‘Isaral’s mistake leaps 
to the eye when it is recalled that the episode of Gwalior is 
inserted in his Shah Namah immediately after the second 
battle of Tarain. A similar mistake is noticeable in the 
episode of Ahranwara which Jay on the highway of 
bdn'izzu’ddin Muhammad Ghori's return journey to Ghazni 
though ‘IsamI describes it frankly as a clear defeat of the 
Tucks (verses 1606-1611). 

Then follow a few verses in the Shah Namah stressing 
the unswerving loyalty of Qutbu’ddin Aibak and bis 
adoration of his royal master Mu'izzu’ddin Muhammad 
Qhorl who called him to Ghazni ostensibly with the object 
of testing him. This took place probably in the course of 
590/1194,3 little before Muhammad Ghori’s fight with 
Jai Chand of ICanauj. And, most probably the object of 
Qutbu’ddin Aibak’s visit to Ghazni was to help his master 
mature the plans of the impending fight with Jai Chand of 
Kanauj. 

‘IsamI leaves undated his narrative of the death of 
Ghiyasu’ddin bin Sam which he places in the order of 
events after the battle of Chandwar and Mu'izzu’ddin 
Muhammad Ghori’s return to Ghazni. And he takes no 
notice of Qutbu’ddin Aibak’s conquest of Kllinjar which 
is mentioned by Hasan NifamI- and is confirmed by 
Cunningham® who says that Kalinjar was attacked twice — 
in 1196/593 and again in 1202/599. It appears that 
the Chandellas who held Kalinjar as well as Mahoba 
and Khajuraho were defeated and the whole region which 
is depicted by ‘IsamI as Katchr was occupied. 

1 H.N.Tjf. 185b 

2 C.R. ii, p. ^56 
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. Interesting and by no means void of historical value 
is ‘Isaml’s story of Muhammad bin Bakhtyar Khalji. He 
introduces him as an officer of Muhammad Ghori’s army 
serving in a division under the personal comniand of 
Taju ddln Yalduz. He was dismissed from the army 
roll for some fault of his. On being relieved of his 
military command he came from Ghazni to India and 
wanted to accept service under Rai Jai Singh of Chittor. 
But Fate diiected his steps in the direction of Gaur. ‘Ijami 
gives no information about the route of his journey and 
knocks out some important details which can be' had from 
a synthetic study of Minhaj, Raverty and Cunningham. 
It appears chat Ikhtiyaru’ddin Muhammad .bin Bakhtyar 
Khalji went primarily to the Magadh region, cast of the 
Kar^mansa river with a band of two Hundred mounted 
soldiers whom he had collected on his own account. With 
their help he captured the monastic town of Uddandapur- 
desai {hisar qala-i Bihar according to Minhaj).^' He erected 
a commemoration fort on the site of Uddandapurdcsa; and, 
flushed with success, he advanced to Nalanda which he 
captured in 600/1203. Ac this stage he is said to have 
journeyed to Dehli and met Qutbu’ddin Aibak who charged 
rnn with the mission of further conquest. Thus armed 

with . confidence the young conqueror proceeded in 601/ 
1204 cowards Gaur or Lakhnautl. Marching through the 
Jharkhatid region hi south Bihar he dashed with a small 
armed escort of eighteen horsemen into Nadia, royal resi- 
deuce of the Pal raja. Lakshmana Sena (‘Isaml calls him 


I C,R. iii. p. 118 and vili, p. 75 
a X.N.B.I. p. I.J7 
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Lakhtniya). Being thoroughly unprepared the raja decided 
•^pon flight. He fled by a back door of his palace; and 
Nadia was immediately occupied by that strange aggressor 
who according to ‘IsamI was disguised as a merchant. 
However, he left Nadia for certain reasons and came over 
Co the region of Sankakot (now in East Bengal). There 
he died but his successors continued there as rulers for about 
three generations. 

Ikhtiyaru’ddin bin Muhammad Bakhtyar Khal]! s 
atteinpc to conquer Tibet and China is considered by 
‘Isami as an evidence of his disseminating Islam from 
LakhnautI to China. But he did nothing of the kind. He 
failed completely in his projected campaign which brought 
destruction upon his army and made him die an untimely 
death. He was sinking to death afflicted by untold 
depression and grief when, it is said, he was stabbed by 
one ‘All Mardan — a soldier of his own escort, 


1 


T.N.B.I, p. 157 



Successors of Sultan Mahmud with the Duration of Their Reigns and in the Order Mentioned by Tsamt 

Sultan Mahmud 
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‘Isaral has noc mentioned the sons o£ Mahmud in 
right order (verses 1174-1177) ; nor has he mentioned 
Sherzad whom Firishta^ has noted as a king after 
Mas'ud III. Firishta says that he borrowed this piece 
of information from the Tarlkh-i Gazidah. But other 
histories make no mention of Sherzad who was murdered 
after a year of his accession by* his brother Arsalan. 

‘Islml seems to have borrowed his information about 
the successors of Sultan Mahmud and their order of 
sion from the Tabaqat-i Nasirh^ Similar information 
is also given by Nizamu’ddin Ahmad Bakhshi.® 

Firishta mentions that Mas‘ud II— a four-year-old son 
of Maudud— was installed on the throne afrer the death of 
Maudud but was deposed in the course of a wcek.^ 
•IsamI takes no notice of this Mas‘ud. So, according to 
him, there was no Mas‘ud III; he has omitwd Mas'ud II, 
shown above within brackets. He has again drawn upon 
the Tabaqat-i Nasirl which tells a similar tale.® 


1 T. F. vol. i, p. 85. 

2 T. N. B. I. pp. 11-26. 

3 T. A. B. I.. pp. 19-35- 

4 T. F. vol. i, p. 80. 

5 Cf. T. N. B. I. p. 16. 



APPENDIX A 


POWER OF GOD {VERSES 1 - 9 ) 

The spirit behind these couplets (1-9) illustrating the 
power of God is that of the following Quranic verses — 

i. 2; vi, 164; ii, 21-22; ii. 257; iii, 150; xxii, 78; vi, 
61; iv, 45; xl, 51, iii, 54; iii, 179; x, 109; xcii, 13; 
vi, 95-99; vi, 122; xvii, 60; ii, 186; i, 16; xxxix, 3. 
ii; xl, 14. 

These verses reveal God as cherisher, protector, helper, 
sustainer and the best of planners and dispensers of justice. 
‘Isimi stresses the importance of BismiHah — a well-known 
headline of every surah in the Quran. Bismiltah which 
literally means ‘by the name of God’ is used ceremonially 
by every Muslim on undertaking and beginning to do any 
and every kind of serious work. See the Rehla of Ibn 
Battuta, G.O.S. pp. 59, 65, 66, 125, 


(Verses 12-15) 

According to a saying of the Prophet, God has created 
18,000 worlds. ‘IsamT means to say that besides this world 
and the next there arc many more worlds, for instance 
astronomical and physical worlds, worlds of thought and 
spiritual worlds including the Nasut world i.e. the 
human world, knowablc by the senses; the Malakut world 
i.e. the invisible world of angels and the Labut world, i.e. 
ihc divine world of Reality. Cf. A. Yusuf Ali — The Holy 
Quran p. 14 
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(Verses 19-24) 

This is a reference to tli& Quranic verse : 

‘And WE have made above you seven tracts, i.e. 
orbits in the visible heavens.’ Sura xxiii, v. 17. Cf. 
A. Yusuf AH— The Holy Quran, p. 876 
(Verses 71-77) 

■ Tauhld signifies the Islamic creed, of the unity of God 
as expressed by the phrase Id ildhd ill-al-ldb (there is no God 
but God); 


APPENDIX B 

Muhammad the Pro-phet {Verses S3-84) 

‘Isaml’s tribute to Prophet Muhammad is no efferves- 
cence of a poet’s mind. The idea behind it is borne out 
by modern research. Says Mr. Holma, a Roman Catholic 
dignitary of Finland. 

‘In these later times while some scholars have endeavour- 
ed to show that the Prophet borrowed for the most part the 
doctrines and ideas of Islam frpm Christianity or from 
Judaism, others on the contrary have emphatically denied 
all Judo-Christian influence on him. What to say of a 
great scientist who sees only a mirage in the so-called appari- 
tion of Muhammad on the Mount Hira; and what to say 
of another scientist who recently attributed, the visions of 
Muhammad to his taking^ exhilerating herbs. In our 
opinion these scholars ignore the. requisires of research and 
fail to bring into limelight the personality of Muhammad. 
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And the sincerity of his prophetic mission has also been 
tested by reason and research. The strong conviction of 
Muhammad that he was really the messenger of God on 
earth is confirmed by the fact that he clearly prohibited 
being compared with the ordinary kahin of Arabia, namely 
a pncse-conjurer who predicted the future with tbe help of 
arrows, the dice and the like. ..He did not even claim to be 
a worker of miracles. On the contrary he sec himself from 
the beginning in line with the great prophets of Asia Minor 
-Abraham, Moses, Jesus. He said chat all these prophets 
had preached to their countrymen the unmixed word of God 
but those who had received it had disfigured and corrupted 
It. Muhammad was the last of the series of prophets. This 
thought which was his own and which he had not borrowed 
from anyone else proves his political and historical instinct; 
this instinct he possessed undeniably. God’s word which 
he preached was the purest and most perfect interpretation 
of the heavenly books. From the beginning the second 
essential PART of the doctrine of Muhammad was that he 
was the Prophet of God 


I Holnia, 
pp. .^9-162. 


H. Z — Mahomet, Prophete de I “IsUm, Paris, 
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igiWAJA NIZAMI OF GANJA (Verses 321 fi) 

Sliail^ Nizaniu’ddin Ilyas bin Yusuf — commonly 
known as Nizami of Ganja, a town in Caucasus — was a 
famous poet of Iran. He is known as Nizami Ganjavi 
in the Ease and as Elizabatpol in the west. He was born 
at Qum in Iran in the year 535/ 1140 and died there at the 
age of sixty-four in the 600 Hijra/A. D. 1203. A great 
mystic and epic poet, he has been called ‘second great 
classical poet of Persia’, He left behind many works, the 
most important being the khamsa (quintet), also called 
Gan] (five treasures), namely (i) Makhzan-i Asfar 
completed in 571/1176 (ii) Khttsrau wa Shlrtn completed 
in 575/1180 (ili) LasU wa Majniin completed in 
584/1188 (iv) Sikandar iVrfww/,) completed in 507/1 19 1 
(v) Haft Paikar completed in 594X^198. 

The Makhzan-i Asrar (literally treasure-house of 
secrets) is a collection of ethical and religious 
maxims in about eight thousand verses. The Khusran wa 
Shinn versifies the love-story of f^usrau Parvez, the 
Sassanian emperor and the Armenian princess Shlrin with 
Farhad as the undesirable paramour who meets with a 
tragic fate. The Laila wa Majnun reproduces the tragic 
story of the infatuation of Qais, the Arab poet, for his 
beloved Laila, each belonging to a tribe bitterly hostile to 
the other. Both the lovers eventually find relief in death. 
The Haft Paikar (literally seven effigies) recounts the 
exoloits of Bahrain Gor, a king of ancient Iran,, who fell 
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1 ovc with the seven princesses of seven countries — India, 
iina, ^warizm, Russia, Persia, Byzantium, and Morocco 
3nd married them all in succession, building for each 
special palace adaptable to her taste. The story of each 
princess is given in a separate faikar or chapter. Unlike 
other four the Sikandar Ndmah (literally the book of 
exander) is an epic with a mystic touch which makes 
Alexander a prophet as well as a conqueror and relates the 
story of his search for the fountain of life. It dwells on the 
need and role of wazirs who must be philosophers like the 
great Aristotle. 

NiaramI Ganjavi specialized in the domain of masnavi 
and epic poetry wherein he stands unrivalled. He has 
exercised profound influence on the succeeding generations 
of Sufi poets, notably on Amir ^usrau Dehlawl, Khwaja 
Rirmai, KatibI, Farldu’ddin ‘Ajtar and Amir 'All Slier 
-Nawal. 



ADDENDUM 


Here is the translation of those verses and hemistiches 
the text which the printers dropped. 

Verses Nos. 


575 

Who uprooted the idol-house of Somnath? 
Who wielded the sword in the region of 
Gujarat? 

578 

Who sold Jaipal in Khurasan? 

Who burnt Gobind in Tarain? 

590 

Who conquered Tcling by force of his 
arm? 


Who captured Jajnagar up to Bengal? 

591 

Who was the first to conquer Gutti (Giltl) 
and Kunti? 

Who washed his sword in the waters of 

the sea? 


COMMENTARY 

Verses Nos. 


575 

That is, Mahmud of Ghazni 

578 

See p. 82, f. n. 2 and p. verses 

1326-1330 supra. 

590-591 

‘IsamI means to say that Suljan Muham- 
mad who was known as Ulugh Khan 
during the reign of his father became 
famous for these conquests and exploits 
of his in the Deccan. 



